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CN CALLING 

God moves in a mysteri¬ 
ous way 

His wonders to perform ; 
He plants His footsteps 
in the sea, 

And rides upon the storm. 

Cowper 
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THE ROAD TRAGEDY CAN BE STOPPED s 


Let the Queen Speak 


A Voice For Christmas 

Day 


The Trumpets Blow 


Most of us are thinking, perhaps, that something may be missing 
from our Christmas Day this year as we sit at our fireside. 

. The C N suggests that at such a time of world anxiety it would 
be a welcome event all over the English-speaking world if Queen 
Elizabeth would broadcast a message to our people. 


All the world would love to keep 
Christmas with Oueen Elizabeth. 

Every hearth and home where the 
thoughts of the sons and daughters 
of the flag fly to the Motherland at 
that time of peace and goodwill would 
thrill with a new delight if it could hear 
her bidding them a Christmas greeting. 

It might be done. None could do it 
better. Many thousands heard her 
soft musical tones when calmfi - and 
with faultless enunciation she spoke, 
not long ago, at the launching of her 
namesake ship the Oueen Elizabeth 
on the Clyde. 

Many more would have heard and 
marked her speech if it had not been 
that at that time the voice of peace 
and concord was partly lost in' the 
rumours of conflict. But if Her Majesty 
could speak again at Christmas, not 
thousands but millions would welcome 
her, from where Australia looks beyond 
her summer skies to the Antarctic to 
where Canada defies the snows of flic 
Far North. From Pole to .Pole her 
words would run. 


There is another reason why the 
Oueen might graciously consent to 
send a gracious message. Last Christ¬ 
mas, after King George had devotedly 
carried out his father’s custom of 
sending by wireless a message to all 
his people, it was understood that the 
King would not regularly continue the 
Christmas broadcast. With the 
memory in his mind of what his 
father’s messages had meant to us, 
and especially of that last Christmas 
message of George the Fifth endingwith 
“ God bless you all ” ringing in his ears, 
he felt he could not take his place. 

The time may conic when George 
the Sixth’s people may tell him un¬ 
mistakably that lie need have no fear, 
because his place is secure in their 
hearts, as was his father’s ; but no 
thought either of the past or the future 
stands in- the way of a greeting from 
Oueen Elizabeth. She is the King’s 
right-hand man, his herald and the 
sharer of all his tasks, and she would 
speak not merely as his royal partner, 
but for herself. 


The Old Man in His Wooden House 


These peasant subjects of King Carol, who has lately visited London, are sounding 
a call on the curious trumpets used in the Western Mountains of Rumania 


I n Finland, just outside Helsingfors, 
is a timber house in the forest; it 
is the home of one of the greatest com¬ 
posers of music of all time. 

His name is Jean Sibelius. He is an 
old, rugged man of 72, erect and with a 
springy step. His passion is to trudge 
through the splendid pine forests sur¬ 
rounding his home. 

At night he composes music or listens- 
in ; the other night lie was timing in 
his w ireless set to London, for Londoners 
were honouring him with a festival of six 
concerts devoted entirely to his music. 

Sir Thomas Bcecham has been 
conducting the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra in performances 'of the seven 
Sibelius symphonies and a great deal of 
his other miisic. After the.first concert 
Sibelius sent a telegram to Sir Thomas : 

My admiration and heartfelt thanks 
for glorious performance.” 

Sibelius is probably the most popular 
composer of serious music in the world. 
A little while ago wireless listeners in 
America were asked to name their' 


favourite composers, and they placed 
Sibelius first and even Beethoven 
second. He has always been straight¬ 
forward and sincere in his music. 
Sometimes it is hard to catch hold of, 
elusive like the drifting mists of His 
native land, as unyielding as chips of 
granite; but underneath there is strength 
and the kind of grim poetry that wc find 
in Thomas Hardy, and sometimes there 
is a lyrical outburst that fills the sky 
with sunshine. 

In a world organised with very little 
consideration for artists Sibelius has 
been very lucky. For forty years he 
has had a Government pension, and so 
been free from the financial cares that 
usually beset the creative artist. 

His genius has made friends for him 
all over the world; but it is worth 
remembering that lie is first of all a 
Finnish composer. It is the scenery 
and the legends and the love of his own 
country that have inspired him and 
given the peculiar accent to his musical 
tongue which wc call Sibelian. 


The Extraordinary Climb 
of the Little Eels 


Two correspondents touring in Ireland this 
summer tell us of this interesting experience 
they had in visiting the great electricity works 
un the Shannon. 

TY/i: were staying in Limerick, and 
YV decided to visit the great power 
station of the Shannon Scheme. First 
we went to sec the works from which 
electricity is sent all over the Free State, 
and were impressed by their vastness 
and filled with admiration for the 
Germans who had built them. 

From here a canal seven miles long has 
been constructed connecting the power 
station with the huge lock gates which 
control tiic rise and fall of the waters of 
the Shannon, so preserving^ constant 
flow to the turbines seven miles below. 
It was here that wc were shown round 
by one of the men whose duty it is to 
look after the gates. 


Wc had learned down at the power 
station about the elvers which come up 
river to Loch Derg in their millions, and 
had been told that men have to cart 
them in baskets away from the works 
to the open water of the canal so that 
they can continue their journey. But 
here, beside the lock gates, has been 
built a salmon leap up which the fish 
can pass on their way to Loch Derg to 
spawn. Here also ingenious provision 
has been made for the elvers.to climb 
up. Ropes of twisted hay have been 
hung over each of the steps in the leap, 
and up these the little elvers climb. 

It is an amazing sight to see these 
ropes, a black wriggling mass. When wo- 
were there this trek had been going on 
night and day for seven weeks, and still- 
tlicy came on. 
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Two Events of 
These Days 

A Gleam of Sanity and 
an Infamy 

THE MEANEST THING EVER DONE 

Two notable things History will pick 
out of the events of these last few weeks.' 

One has been described by a member 
of the Cabinet as one gleam of sanity in a 
world rapidly- qualifying for ' Bedlam ; 
that is the Anglo-American Trade Pact. 

The other, has been described in 
Parliament as a campaign going down to 
history with St Bartholomew’s -Eve as a 
living memory of human shame ; that is 
the Nazi torture of the Jews, the meanest 
end cruellest event since the Great War. 

Representatives of over 32 nations 
are meeting .in London to see what can' 
be done, and our Government is doing 
its utmost. It is hoped that not dess 
than 10,000 square miles of territory 
(equal to a- fifth of England) may be 
available in British Guiana, ’50,000 acres 
in Tanganyika, and other areas in Kenya,. 
Rhodesia, and Nyasaland. 

Robbery and Destruction 

The problem has now become of grave 
world importance, - for Germany is 
robbing hundreds of thousands of Jews 
of the means of. life, seizing whatever 
wealth they have and leaving them 
without hope .in the world. 

The destruction of 166 synagogues in. 
Germany is the smallest of the crimes' 
committed by .Nazi hooligans. „ These 
are* seme of the things that have been 
done, described in a speech in Parlia¬ 
ment by Mr Noel Baker : 

A boarding school near Potsdam was 
invaded and utterly demolished at 
2 a m. The children were driven into the. 
night. The only Jewish home for con¬ 
sumptives in Germany was destroyed 
and sacked and the patients driven away, 
with nothing on except the shirts in 
which they slept. The inmates of the 
Jewish Hospital at Nuremberg were 
forced to line up on parade. Some had 
just had serious operations and one 
dropped dead. 

Cruelty To the Aged 

At Ems an asylum for aged Jews was 
raided and old people were driven out. 
A paralysed old man was unable to 
leave his bed. His wife refused to leave 
his side. She was assaulted with an axe 
and her crippled husband was dragged 
away. In Silesia Jewish boys in a camp 
were summoned to' parade and a few 
were absent. A Storm Trooper with a 
pistol asked a young Jew if he knew the 
whereabouts of the others. He was 
either afraid to answer or did not know, 
and he was shot dead, and as he lay there 
the Storm Trooper kicked him. 

The full horror of these things is not 
known in Germany except so far as it 
has reached the people through wireless 
broadcasts from other lands. It cannot 
be that these infamies are done with the 
will of the German people, and every 
effort has been made to hide their extent, 
it being [imagined, apparently, that 
those who see the destruction about 
them will think it a local outbreak. 

THE SHARE-PUSHER 

A New Law to Stop a Scandal 

The Government Bill to compel 
dealers in stocks and shares to obtain an 
annual licence from the Board of Trade 
has passed its second reading unopposed. 

Its purpose is to stop the wicked 
activities of the people called share¬ 
pushers, who persuade gullible investors 
to acquire worthless shares. Anyone 
convicted of making false representations 
by sending out circulars, and so on, will 
in future be sent to prison for as long as 
seven years. / 

So many widows and pensioners have 
lost their savings by the activities of 
these thieves that it is high time that a 
measure of this kind should be made law. 


THE ROAD TRAGEDY CAN Little News Reel 
BE STOPPED 

What Lancashire Has Done England Can Do 


Since the war over a hundred thousand 
people have been killed on our roads and 
over three million injured. 

"piE tragedy goes on daily, hourly. 

The Chief Constable of Lancashire 
has made up his mind to do something 
about it, and has made an interesting 
experiment of which the central idea 
is to watch people and advise them, 
so as to establish a code of good con¬ 
duct on the road. In six months he 
has nearly halved the accidents on the 
roads of Lancashire, and in one very 


dangerous section has reduced them 
by nearly three-quarters. 

It is, as the Minister of Transport 
said in Parliament, a startling result. 
What Lancashire does today England 
can do tomorrow. The new methods 
must be adopted everywhere. 

It is as plain as a pikestaff that the 
tragedy of the roads can be stopped if 
drivers will be courteous, careful, and 
concentrate on their business of driving 
: a dangerous weapon about streets and 
roads which are full of people. 


The League and Its Future The Man Who Lost His Head 


In a statement of what the future 
policy of the League should be, the 
Committee of the League of Nations 
Union, stresses the importance of exam¬ 
ining carefully in time all political and 
economic conditions in Europe and 
elsewhere which are likely to lead to war. 

It thinks that any international con¬ 
ference, for their examination and settle¬ 
ment by agreement must include all the 
parties to the dlipute and must be held 
under , League procedure, with the 
services of its trained secretariat. 

The cooperation of the non-League 
Powers, especially America,' should be 
invited and their, initiative welcomed. 

If we arc to avoid in the future 
hurried decisions arrived at by one or 
two" negotiators under the immediate 
threat of war ; if we are to avoid further 
risk of acquiescence in the claim that 
four Powers should settle the destinies 
of other countries, it. is essential. (says . 
the L N U) that the principles'embodied 
in the Covenant should be upheld. 

Scholarly Monkeys 

At least one monkey has tried to go 
to school. 

The one we are thinking of escaped 
the other day from Clifton Zoo, and 
was [suddenly discovered a few hours 
later" in one of the Form Rooms of 
Clifton College Preparatory School. 
Before he was finally netted by - his 
keepers he had a good “rag,” and 
lifted out every one of the ink-wells 
in the desks and upset them. No end- 
of-term exams for him ! 

.This is not the first time the school 
has had a monkey ..invasion. A few 
years ago a party of nocturnal marauders 
crossed the road and found their way 
into one of the dormitories. By the 
time they were removed, in the early 
hours of the .morning, one of them had 
made a large (and we suspect satisfying) 
meal of tooth-paste ! 


William Pitt the First (Lord Chat¬ 
ham) lost his head the other..day. A 
falling tree decapitated him as he stood 
in Washington Square in Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

The weather-beaten statue was 
erected in 1769 in recognition of the 
famous statesman’s services to the 
Colonies, and is one of the oldest statues 
in America. 

It has survived many exciting adven¬ 
tures. When)the British were bombard¬ 
ing Charleston William Pitt lost an 
arm ; later he lost the other arm as' he 
was being moved to a different part of 
the city ; and now the workmen who 
were responsible for this latest accident 
found that the great man’s head had 
evidently been knocked off before. As 
it was fixed on with a peg they were 
able to replace it quite easily. 

What Was Happening? 

One evening not long ago the quiet 
town of Orillia in Ontario, Cana.da, was 
in a state of great agitation, for out of 
nowhere came strange wailing sounds. 

The main street became jammed with 
traffic as everyone stopped to’ see what 
was happening. Farmers got torches and 
searched every nook and cranny, but 
still the blood-curdling wails went on. 

Finally a sharp-eyed boy found what 
was making the noise. He happened to 
look up, and there, on the schoolhouse 
roof, was tied a sad little goat. . 

The mystery of how it came to be 
there has still to be solved, for the only 
way to the roof is up a sheer brick wall. 


What General Franco Has Done 

General Franco has illegally arrested 
ten British merchant ships, bombed and 
sunk 14 vessels,, damaged 75 others, 
murdered 40 British officers and seamen, 
and injured over 80. 

Lord Strabolgi in Parliament 


Shaping the Future For 
Better or Worse 

STRENGTHENING THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS 


F or better or worse great events are 
shaping themselves in these days, 
and it remains to be seen what will 
be the outcome of the - tremendous 
interest aroused in America by the 
Trade Pact, and the tremendous in¬ 
dignation stirred among the American 
people by the German campaign against 
the Jews. . 

Never before has America felt so 
deepty concerned about her own security. 
She is building three new battleships at 
a cost of £30,000,000 and has started 
on a programme which will give her the 
world’s strongest air force. 

The visit of the King is being looked 
forward to as .an;, event of increasing 
importance, and' there can be no question 


that the idea is growing that the unity of 
the English-speaking races is essential if 
the peace of the world is to be saved. - 
There are many signs that, in spite of 
all disquieting events,- better relations, 
are likely to be established among the 
four Great Powers of Europe, and 
Germany’s new attitude to France is 
regarded as full of significance. There 
is a tendency-to believe that our own: 
arming proceeds at a rate almost beyond 
belief, and that it is not true that this 
country is so weak that it could not' 
defend Peace if it were attacked. One 
thing is certain : the Democracies, after 
years of disarming, are strengthening 
their forces and planning to make them¬ 
selves the strongest nations in the world. 


Last year farmers in Britain suffered 
a loss of ^14,000-,000 through disease in 
cattle and poultry. - " ' . 

Bury Town Council has forbidden 
tenants of its council houses to erect 
outside wireless aerials, the idea, being 
that modern sets do not need them, and 
ugly poles are unnecessary. 

In seven years the Imperial Airways 
liner Heracles has flown 1,250,000 miles 
and carried 95,000 passengers without a 
mishap. 

From America comes the good news 
that steel output, which fell this year at 
one time to 19 per cent of capacity, has 
now risen to over 60 per cent. 

A dog at Borough Green, near. Seven-, 
oaks, has been trained to carry an 
electric-torch at night. 

The Minister of Transport has offered 
from the Road Fund., three-quarters of 
the cost of surveying the banks of the 
.River Tyne between Jarrow and Howden 
for a tunnel. The eleven miles of this 
'river from Newcastle to the sea can only 
be crossed by ferry. 

As a result of the Agreement with . 
Italy the shipments of Welsh coal, to 
that country have already been doubled, 
and they are still increasing. 

THINGS SEEN 

A blind woman walking on the road 
and a cow on the path. 

A newspaper man cycling home into' 
Exeter with his dog in his bag. 

A tramp washing himself at a village ; 
pump. 

A motor driver startled at Peckham 
by a sudden broadcast from a wireless J 
shop. 

.. Six waterspouts off Folkestone Har¬ 
bour, one rising 200 feet. 

THINGS SAID 

' The pneumatic tyre is the greatest 
contribution to transport since the 
invention of the wheel itself.' ,- 

'to George Beharrdl 

As he lived so he died—a poor soldier, 
neglected and shunned, and not cared for 
at all. A witness at an inquest 

Nations should stop quarrelling and 
learn each other’s songs. 

Sir Ernest MacMillan 

Every dictator has climbed to power 
on the ladder of free speech ; on attaining 
power each dictator has suppressed all 
free speech except his. 

Mr Herbert Hoover 

If every driver had as his motto 
The onus is on me there would be fewer 
accidents. Mr Ben Smith, M P 

Three-quarters of road accidents hap¬ 
pen where there is a speed limit. 

i The Minister of Transport - 

Violence in the end produces a pas¬ 
sionate longing for freedom. Lord Elton 

The Jews have never failed to make 
their contribution to the destinies of the 
nations that have befriended them. 

The Home Secretary 

THE BROADCASTER 

J 7 ssex County Council agrees to 
spend £500 a year in preserving 
windmills. . . 

The children of Bentham in Yorkshire 
have planted 4000 bulbs along the 
road.■ . . 

J-Jolland has raised over ^100,000 for 
refugees. 

gRiTisH miners are sending 2000 tons of 
coal to Spain. : 

^ Christmas card for a blind friend will 
be brailled free’ by the National 
Institute for the Blind. 
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The Children s Newspaper 



Beach Gymnasium • Two Veterans • The Peat Gatherer 



i $ 


Through the Window—Geckos at rest on a glass pane! of their cage at tho London Zoo 




T h e Peat 
^ 00 ^^ Gatherer—A bare¬ 

footed boy of Connemara, 
County Galway, homeward 
bound with peat for winter Area 


Beach Gymnasium—Whenever the weather allows the younger schoolchildren enjoy their physical exercises on the beach at Harwich 


Village Postwoman—Miss Margaret Lofts on 
her rounds in Hamble, near Southampton 



The Oldest Elephant—The O N’s old friend Alice, believed to be oyer 140, The Oldest Engine?—This 80-year-old engine, working on a three-mile railway track 

steps over a railway fence when arriving with her circus at Melbourne at Wantage in Berkshire, is believed to be the oldest still in active service in Britain 
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A BOY KING'S 
BURDEN 

The Eastern Land Where 
Shakespeare is Read 

Ananda Mahidol, a boy of 13, having 
put down his books and sports 
implements in Switzerland, where he 
was at school, has returned to Siam to 
take up, under the guidance of a Council 
of Regency, the task of governing the 
ancient kingdom of Siam, a territory of 
200,600 square miles with a population 
approaching fifteen millions. 

Siam is our name for the country ; 
theirs is Muang T’ai, a delightful title 
meaning Land of Free Men. The proud 
boast of that name, however, applied 
only to the Siamese kings, hot to the 
people, who until less than ten years 
ago had as little true liberty as the 
serfs of medieval England. The will of 
the monarch was absolute : men lived 
or died at his word. Fortunately latter- 
day kings of Siam, were amiable and 
kindly men who did not exercise their 
rights with harshness. 

The Palace Law 

When the present youthful sovereign 
was born there still survived as the 
principal statute what was officially 
termed the Palace Law. By virtue of 
this a man could be executed if he 
rocked the king’s boat, or if he read a 
love poem in the palace. He lost his 
hand if he struck a royal horse or 
elephant. If a prince of the highest grade 
offended he was confined in fetters of 
gold, while a prince of less noble blood 
was bound with links of silver. 

Many of the provisions of this ancient 
law were abolished -in 1932, when .a 
peaceful revolution altered the status of 
absolute king to that of a constitutional 
monarch advised by statesmen and a 
Parliament, one half of whose members 
are elected by the people’s vote, the 
other half nominated. 

The education of the Siamese people 
has been given in schools largely staffed 
with English teachers. The Siamese 
have another link with us, they read 
Shakespeare ! 

Romeo and Juliet in Siamese 

Rama the Sixth, who reigned for 15 
years from 1910, was a devoted student 
of our great poet. He subscribed 100 
guineas to the Shakespeare Birthday 
Trust and 5omore to the MemorialTheatre 
fund, and wrote telling how his constant 
admiration for Shakespeare had induced 
him to translate his plays into Siamese. 

These must have been mainly circu¬ 
lated in manuscript; but two years 
before his death he printed and published 
a fine translation of Romeo and Juliet,, 
accompanied by notes explaining how 
some of the most English phrases were 
to be understood by his readers—the 
whole a fine feat of scholarship. Western 
students of Siamese declared. 

The present king succeeded King 
Prajadhipok, who resigned the throne 
after a ten-year reign, preferring private 
life to the burden of the crown to which 
the boy Ananda Mahidol has been com¬ 
pelled to .succeed. Bira, the Siamese 
prince who is among the kings of our 
motor-racing track, is a brother of 
Prajadhipok and makes his home per¬ 
manently with us in England. 

As for the boy monarch, it is good to 
know that he said enthusiastically, “ I 
am glad to be home," when he reached 
Bangkok. Long may he reign. 

Geese Agley 

Sixty strange visitors made a forced 
landing at Moline aerodrome in Illinois 
the other day. 

They were Canadian geese, and owing 
to rain and fog they mistook the 
glistening and wet ground for a river. 
Many of the birds hurt their legs landing 
on such a hard surface, and the aero¬ 
drome was turned into a hospital, the 
mechanics nursing the cripples till they 
were able to continue their flight. 


The Childrens Newspaper 

The Wheels of Trade 

to Move Again 

BIG NEW CHANCE FOR THE WORLD 

r T , HE more we study the Trade Agree- than half duty-free. Concessions have 
4 ment between America and this been made on three-quarters of goods 
country, welcomed in last week’s C N, which hitherto paid duty. Imports 
the mote it proves to be an epoch- to the value of seven million pounds 
making event in the relations between are to have their duties reduced by 
the English-speaking countries, and an 30 per cent and more. The most im- 
event which should lead to better trade portant reductions affect our textiles— 
relations among all nations. cotton (£1,250,000 in 1936), woollens 

So big is the range of duties affected,' (£2,000,000), and linen (£2,750,000). 
and so drastic are the reductions in the China clay and glass, machinery and 
goods which are needed cheaply and metal manufactures are also important 
abundantly bv the peoples on both groups, while reductions on such, foods 
sides of the Atlantic, that it should as herrings should set some of our idle 
bring about that turn in the tide of drifters to sea again, 
depressed industries for which both the _ On our part rye arc making con- 
British and’American people have been cessions on 65 per cent of the American 
so long waiting. ■ imports, valued in 1936 at £93,200,000. 

The treaty will do much more than ■ Of this huge total over a quarter already 
this, because it will encourage even comes in free of duty, and we have 
closer personal relationships than in the given our word they shall remain free, 
past and enable the whole English- and that we will not raise our duties on 
speaking race to feel that they are one another £15,000,000 worth. We are 
force in making the world a happier reducing the duties on £11,000,000 worth, 
home for mankind. The most interesting concession is 

There is one industry that is hardly that, with the consent of Canada, 
mentioned in the massive document, Australia, and India, we are abolishing 
but which will be vastly improved by it, the duty on wheat altogether, a step 
and this is shipping, which has been which should assist the hard-hit Ameri- 
languisliing for so long because of the can farmer, who will also benefit by the 
tariff walls which have prevented the abolition of the duty on lard. Reductions 
interchange of goods. ' The Agreement on timber, which will help our building 
should soon make busy again the ship- trade; on tractors, which will help our 
building yards in both countries and all farmers; and on apples and pears, which 
the industries which feed them. . every boy and girl will appreciate, arc 

Before we set out some of the chief among the concessions to America, 
points of the Agreement we would pay The treaty contains a provision (which 
tribute to Canada and the other has never before appeared on any 
Dominions which have waived rights treaty signed by our country) enabling 
under the Ottawa Agreement to enable modification should it happen that 
this wider plan to be achieved. In the some other country reaps the benefit to 
long run they will benefit, as will the injury of domestic producers. 
Newfoundland and the Colonies. The Agreement is for three years, but 

Last year America was our best we hope that it will be extended both 
foreign customer, buying £40,000,000 in scope and in time, and will prove a 
worth of our goods and admitting less rich blessing to the world. 

Ismet Inonu Leads the New Turkey 

K emal Ataturk of Turkey was a good any other nation, and without danger 
Dictator as Dictators go, and the to any except those who attacked 'him. 
world had reason to be sorry whenliewent. He was a Dictator who did not trouble 
He was laid to rest last week amid the world, 
scenes unparalleled in Turkey, with a When he began at- the end of a war 
Three-Minute Silence throughout the which had reduced the Turks to a 
nation and 34 nations represented in the disordered rabble. Great Britain was his 
funeral procession. enemy, but he came to terms with her and 

His mantle has fallen on the shoulders left no scars behind, either in his memory 
of his friend and right-hand man, or in ours. At the last he was our friend. 
General Ismet Inonu. It is a giant’s What Kemal Ataturk did for Turkey 
robe, but Ismet is the man to wear it, is written in her state today. Firm, 
because for twenty years he stood by confident, and prosperous, she has 
Ataturk’s side in peace and war. He thrown off the shackles of antiquated 
knows as well as any man in the world prejudice and custom, and in her 
what Ataturk did and why he did it, education and her attitude towards 
and he was never afraid to criticise the womankind, no less than jn her material 
way it was done. advance and resources, is now' a Western 

In a Dictator’s life there are many nation with Western ideas, 
mistakes, many ruthless things done. For this Turkey’s debt is not only to 
because there are many perils to face. Kemal Ataturk but to President Ismet 
Ataturk, whose very name means a Inonu, who was his negotiator with 
Turk of the Turks, faced his foes without other nations and wms besides an able 
flinching and crushed them without administrator, a reformer., and was 
scruple ; but he made the new Turkey specially responsible for the new net- 
what it is. Moreover, he lifted Turkey work of railways in Turkey in Asia 
from disaster and disorder into strength which is a chief factor in the nation’s 
and vigour without injury or insult to new prosperity. 


A Ride From Hyde Time For Bed 

They do big things at Hyde in Cheshire; Now is the time when many inmates 

when they make a boiler it is usually an of the Zoo begin to think about sleep, 
outsize. Animals and reptiles eat less and less 

The other day a great 40-ton boiler with the lessening of their bodily 
left Hyde in the early hours of the activity. Even though temperatures 
morning, a boiler so big that it needed are kept high, the Zoo folk know that 
a 50-mile stretch of railway all to itself, winter rest is at hand, and take all the 
It went on an outsize 50-ton truck, a preparations as a matter of course, 
special out-of-gauge train all to itself. Old George, the centenarian crocodile, 
It had to be carefully shepherded round has already gone to bed. He was 
curves and through tunnels. It could scrubbed with a stiff broom from nose to 
not travel at more -than rj miles an tail; his pool was emptied, cleaned, and 
hour. A special gang of workmen refilled. (Then George was given four 
travelled with it, and-it arrived promptly bucketfuls of his favourite food and had 
to time’ at Dee Marsh. a royal feast, after which he went to bed. 


December 3, 1938 


AN OLD WIFE’S TALE 

The Oldest People Pass By 
GRANDMOTHER TELLS THEIR STORY 

By a Scientific Contributor 

The Passing,of the Aborigines. By Daisy 
Bates, C B E. (John Murray, 10s 6cl) 

In this story by Mrs Daisy Bates of her 
life among the slowly vanishing tribes 
of-Australia is the record of years of self- 
sacrifice which place this unconscious 
saint of our time by the side of Catharine 
of Siena or Father Damien. 

But her story is lost in the vision it 
spreads before our eyes of what the first 
men who walked the earth were like, for 
the aboriginal native Australian is the 
last, or almost the last, of their living 
representatives. He is in a special sense 
the oldest man. Mrs Daisy Bates is not 
the only one who has made earnest 
attempts to gather in, before it is too 
late, the customs, the beliefs, the super¬ 
stitions, the laws of primitive peoples, in 
Australia, or Tasmania, or elsewhere. 
Many have done so industriously and 
learnedly. But she has an advantage 
above all of them. She has lived nearly 
half her long life of nearly, eighty years 
among them, ministering to them like 
the Grandmother they called her, sharing 
their ceremonies and dwelling places, 
and shrinking neither from the know¬ 
ledge of their savagery nor from their 
dirt and disease. 

An Understanding Heart 

.These people are cannibals and have 
been since the' Stone Age. Daisy Bates 
knew it but steeled herself against the 
horror, trying only by her inimitable 
persuasion to wean them from it as best 
she could. They were afflicted by contact 
with the white man with ills hitherto 
unknown to them. She pitied but did 
not condemn them. 

Therefore , in this her book is an 
account, such as no other has been able 
to give of the dreams and thoughts 
and impulses behind the Blackfellow’s 
totems and taboos and ceremonies, his 
dances and rites, his paintings of his 
body, his strange relationships among 
the families of his tribe, and with other 
tribes. She has learnt from him his 
reasons; and so thoroughly has she 
identified her life with his that to her 
they seem reasonable. 

That is one aspect of this book on 
the passing of these people, whom the 
white man rather reluctantly took under 
his protection. The other purpose of the 
account is to show how little he under¬ 
stood them, and because of his ignorance 
has unwittingly contributed to their 
extinction. He has killed them with 
kindness, as a few sentences from the 
chapter on the Bibbulmun race of West 
Australia may show. A Roman Catholic 
mission befriended them, and built 
them a tidy little village with allotments. 

Long-Suffering Charity 

" Children of the woodland, dwelling 
in a squalor that could not be avoided in 
their stone-walled houses, closed in 
from the air that was their breath of life, 
they lost all touch with their native 
earth. They slept on beds, but they could 
not learn cleanliness. They wore cloth¬ 
ing and developed chest complaints and 
fevers.” 

This is but a part of the want of under¬ 
standing. There were and have been far 
graver errors of ignorance and of a 
cruelty arising from a want of com¬ 
prehension of the Blackfellow’s primi¬ 
tive mind and of his soul struggling in 
the darkness. This book, by one who 
has the Charity that suffereth long and 
is kind, is less concerned to apportion 
blame than to hope that in Australia a 
new spirit is awaking to help these 
aboriginal people before it is too late. 

If anything could stir Australia and 
the White Man to do what can be done, 
if is the evidence of what the woman 
whom the Blackfellows named their 
Ivabbarli, Grandmother, did single- 
handed to give them the will to live. 
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LONDON WAITS FOR 
ITS CHRISTMAS BOX 

A Mere Fraction of the 
Pool Money 

Parliament Square is still kept' 
waiting, as we write, for the patronage 
of Parliament, but it is to be hoped 
that by the time these words appear the 
Government will have done its duty. 

Parliament Square stands at the heart 
of the British Commonwealth of nations 
and every citizen comes to it. As he 
comes to the entrance of it from White¬ 
hall, with Nelson on his column behind 
him, and the Cenotaph marking the 
road that soldiers have trod, what 
does he see ? He looks towards the 
Abbe}', the shrine of kings and sacred 
memories; he sees the Lords and the 
Commons nobly housed at one corner ; 
and he beholds at other cornel's this 
historic place dwindling into meanness. 

At the comer opposite Big Ben and 
the entrance to Westminster Hall is a 
block of buildings that nothing but 
demolition can save from shabbiness. 
Somebody, with some faint perception 
that they do no credit to the surround¬ 
ings, is tinkering with the top storeys, 
leaving the row of sliops below to 
advertise to all comers that we are a 
nation of shopkeepers. 

What Middlesex Has Done 

The plight of the opposite comer, 
nearest to Downing Street and the. 
Treasury, is pitiful. A block of buildings 
was lately pulled down, and the Middle¬ 
sex County Council, with great patriot¬ 
ism, bought the site lest worse should 
betide and a huge block of offices should 
rise there to dwarf everything nearby.' 

What Middlesex did was what a rich 
country might have done, and 40 million 
taxpayers could well have paid the 
price. But Middlesex County Council 
cannot ask its ratepayers to pay for 
the rest of the country, and so have 
continued to ask the Government for help. 

The Government has heard but does 
not listen. Consequently, as Middlesex 
cannot keep the site empty indefinitely, 
they have said that unless the Govern¬ 
ment will contribute a share to its 
preservation they must sell it. 

Other local authorities besides that 
of Middlesex have contributed. Is the 
Government prepared to spoil the finest 
site in London for want of a halfpenny¬ 
worth of common sense ? Middlesex 
has given it a month to make up its 
mind. It is more than enough. London 
is waiting for its Christmas Box from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; a mere 
fraction of what he receives from the 
Football Pools will do. 

The Trap on the Downs 

By Nancy Price 

Yesterday was a glorious day and I 
took ray dog for a walk over the 
Salvington Downs, but was astonished 
to see that all the dogs we met were on 
leads. At last I asked an owner the 
reason for this, and was told that traps 
were all over the place and it was not 
safe to let a dog loose. 

It was not long before I came across a 
heap of brown fur—I saw it stir. It was 
a heap of rabbits with their legs broken 
in traps and not quite dead. I begged 
the trapper to kill them at once, but his 
only answer was, “ Presently.” 

* It is astounding to me that in a 
country where the humane principle is 
encouraged in every way this barbarous 
method of destroying innocent creatures 
should still be legal. 

Even if, as I do not believe, it is 
impossible to abolish the steel trap 
entirely, surely it should be legally 
enforced that the traps must be visited 
at very frequent intervals and any 
animals found in them instantly killed. 
At present the law only says that the 
traps must be visited once every 24 hours 
between sunrise and sunset. 


Magna Carta of Young 
Offenders 


VTo more convicts, no more floggings, 
* ’ almost no more prisons. 

That is what the Criminal Justice Bill 
before Parliament promises. It will 
bring about in one step reforms in the 
punishment of offenders which have 
been waiting for half a century. 

First there is punishment. What is 
meant by.it, and why is it inflicted? 
Almost in sight of our C N windows the 
golden figure of Justice with her scales 
glitters over the Court of the Old 
Bailey, and over the doors below is 
written, " To help the widow and the 
fatherless, and to punish the wrong¬ 
doer.” But why is the wrongdoer to be 
punished ? Is it because of the vengeful 
feeling that he deserves it, or because 
it may prevent him from doing wrong 
again, or because it may be a warning 
to others not to do as he has done ? 

What Makes a Criminal ? 

If it would prevent him or others from 
wrongdoing there might be something 
to be said for it, though we have learnt 
that it too often fails to do so. But if 
we punish an evildoer because he is an 
evildoer we have to ask what right 
we have to do so. He may be a criminal 
because his bringing up has made 
him one; or because temptation has 
been too much for him. Let those who 
are without sin among us cast the first 
stone at him. 

About one form of punishment we 
need have no doubts. Corporal punish¬ 
ment, the cat and the birch, do no 
criminal good; they may make him a 
' worse man than before, and they leave 
him with a burning sense of injury 
against the state of society which has 
inflicted it on him. Furthermore, they 
are degrading on those whose office 
it is to inflict it. Those who say that 
there are some evil men who cannot 
be made to repent of their wickedness 
without it should remember that the 
same argument was used last century 
against abolishing flogging in the Navy 
and the Army ; it was in the face of 
Ouecn Victoria's strong opposition that 
Mr Gladstone abolished it. They may 
also be reminded that this form of 
penalty has been abolished in every 
civilised country in the world, except 
in the British Empire and a few of the 
States of America. 

A Second Chance 

The now law aims at something more 
than suppressing wrongs and abuses 
in the treatment of the evildoer. The 
days have happily long gone by when he 
was treated as something less than a 
human being, made to do useless and 
crippling hard labour, sent on to the 
treadmill, kept in dark and solitary 
confinement at the bidding of harsh and 
tyrannical prison governors and warders. 
But every reform which removed these 
abuses was fought hard for a generation 
by people who declared that such 
reforms were sentimental. 


They were not sentimental but 
" commonsensical ”; and so are the new 
reforms, which abolish the taint of 
convict and ticket-of-leave man. The 
object of them is to give the offender, 
young or old, a second chance. 

A child is not born a saint or a 
gangster. He may have a bad family 
history, but it is the child’s surroundings 
which will have most influence. Slums 
breed a degraded population and keep it 
degraded. In dark and dirty corners 
the germs of viciousness lodge and 
multiply like those of disease. 

Poverty is the chief cause of crime. 
More than from any other cause people 
become criminals because they are 
pressed by need and yield to temptation. 
Lord Samuel said recently that in his 
visits to prisons he found a very large 
proportion of men of a weedy and 
weakly type; of poor intelligence; 
unqualified for any artisan's trade and 
not strong enough for unskilled labour. 
They try to live by their wits, but 
usually have none. These are the men 
who wander in and out of the gaols and 
the workhouses. These are the people we 
must try to help rather than to punish, 
for our social conditions which produce 
them arc as much to blame as themselves. 

The Probation Officer 

It is with these thoughts and facts in 
their mind that those who have framed 
the new Bill have endeavoured both to 
abolish that which is bad in the treat¬ 
ment of the wrongdoer and to make it 
a better world for him to live in. With 
this in view the probation system, which 
is already in force, firstly in the 
Children’s Courts and then in the Police 
Courts, is to be extended. In these 
courts offenders are remanded, and 
placed under the observation of a 
Probation Officer to see what is best to 
be done with them and for them. Above 
all, it is desirable that the young offender 
should not get the “ prison taint.” 

In the same spirit there must be a 
distinction in the prisons themselves 
between the man capable of reform and 
the hardened old offender. The weak- 
minded, or “ daft chap,” must not be 
herded with sane men. 

Yet first and best of all is the reform, 
the foundation of the Bill, which aims at 
catching the young offender before he 
becomes an old one. There are to be 
centres in big cities, where he will have 
to attend, and where he may be led 
into the way lie should go. Besides these 
centres there arc to be special residential 
control institutions where those who 
have only just taken the wrong turning 
may be led back to honest work by care 
and education and discipline. 

All these efforts to make the weakest 
part of the nation stronger are worth the 
cooperation and encouragement of every 
thinking man or woman, who might say 
with a famous divine, “ There, but for 
the grace of God, go you and I.” 


News to Empty 
Benches 

What is Happening on the 
Home Front 

War alarms have so serious an 
effect 011 Parliamentary work that 
when the debate on the Address 
turned to home affairs there was a 
beggarly array of empty benches in the 
House of Commons. 

Yet the occasion was all-important, 
for the Minister of Health dealt not 
only with air raid evacuation, but with 
the great problem of poverty in many 
of its aspects. 

Housing, social services, the campaign 
against cancer, distribution of wealth— 
these are things of the first import¬ 
ance, yet Parliament was almost empty. 

Housing Progress 

Housing goes ahead. In the first 
nine months of this year local autho¬ 
rities completed 70,300 houses against 
54,500 in the corresponding period of 
1937. Last month they completed 
8200 houses, a record. 

Slums are .disappearing. The slum 
clearance programme now covers the 
building of 465,000 new houses. Over a 
million people have been moved out of 
demolished slums. 

Rebuilding of schools is proceeding ; 
plans are being passed at the rate of 
£200,000 a year, but this does not seem 
adequate. 

The number of free meals has been 
more than doubled in the last ten 
years. The school milk scheme has been 
a triumphant success. Over 200,000 
more children are drinking milk under 
the scheme than last year and 50,000 
or more are getting it’free. 

Do People Know About Pensions? 

The Minister reminded the House that 
the Voluntary Pensions Act is now com¬ 
ing into force, and gave striking illus¬ 
trations. A woman of 54 joining the 
scheme before January 2 next will get 
rights of pension of 8s a week for the 
payment of 6d a week. 

A married man of 54, joining before 
January 2, for the payment of is 3d a 
week will qualify for £i pension of iys. 

The number of applications during 
the week ended August 10 was 1000 ; 
during the week ended October 22 it was 
2400 ; in the following week 3317 ; and 
in the first week of November 4728. It 
is to be hoped that the terms are widely 
understood. Why not advertise them in 
the newspapers ? 

In the same debate the Minister of 
Labour said that the Distressed Areas 
Acts would be continued and that loans 
for new undertakings would be made 
more readily available. 

He added a cheerful note about 
unemployment. While on September 12 
there were counted 1,650,000 unem¬ 
ployed, the number of these who had 
been out of work for three months or 
more was down to 610,759, which is 
much better than of late years. 


What Are We to Think ? 

A good friend of Germany, Mr G. M. Young, 
has written to The Times asking an official of 
the German Embassy some questions. 

What are we, the friends in England 
of the German people, to think ? 

Is the German Stale verging on bank¬ 
ruptcy, and so compelled’, like an Eastern 
tyranny, to plunder ? 

Is the German Government verging on 
collapse, and therefore obliged to stimulate 
its partisans with fresh intoxicants ? 

What defence has he to offer ? That 
Germany is so strong that she can defy 
the conscience of the world ? And if so, 
of what force are her promises ? 

Or that Germany is so feeble that she 
cannot extend to her subjects impartially 
the protection which is the elementary 
right of every inhabitant of a civilised 
country ? And if so, of what worth is 
her civilisation ? 


The Bitter Price We Pay 

Jn this country 420,000 disabled war 
men arc still receiving pensions, as well 
as half a million dependents. 

Between them £39,000,000 is spent to 
help these people to live. Mr Rams- 
botham, Minister of Pensions, said at a 
British Legion conference not long ago 
that the total expenditure on war 
pensions from 1914 to March of this 
year exceeds £1275,000,000, or double, 
the 'whole National Debt before the war ! 

Not only arc there old pensions to be 
paid, but new ones are awarded every 
day, and fresh or revised cases total 
about no a week. In the hospitals 
every day some 2000 pfcople arc receiving 
treatment for wounds caused at least 
20 years ago. 

There is not in practice any time 
limit for fresh claims, but as the years 
since the war pass it becomes difficult to 
establish and award anv new claims. 


Apple Blossom Time 

October' was apple blossom time in 
New Zealand, for the seasons arc com¬ 
pletely changed in the Britain of the 
South. 

When the last mail left there the 
apple and pear trees were losing their 
masses of white blossoms in warm 
sunny weather, and indications showed 
that the crops of apples-and pears would 
be heavy. 

This is good news for the people who 
look forward to buying overseas apples 
and pears in about six months time, 
before English apples are ripe. Every 
year New Zealand ships, about a million 
cases of fruit to Britain. 

Peaches and plums which flourish 
there were in blossom in September. 
One variety of plum is known as the 
Christmas plutn because it is ripe at 
Christmas time. 
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Galilee Calling 

r HAT shall it profit a man if 
he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ? 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind ; and thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. 

Beware of covetousness, for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the 
abundance of things which he 
possesseth. 

If any man desire to be first, 
he shall be last, and servant of all. 

They that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword. 

Render unto Gaesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things which are God’s. 

Every idle word that men 
shall speak they shall give account 
of in the day of judgment, for 
by thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned. 

There is nothing from without 
a man that entering into him can 
defile him, but the things which 
come out of him are they which 
defile a man. 

Every kingdom divided against 
itself is brought to desolation. • 



The Editor’sTable 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 


h 1A 

Vr-N LU 


nSnKift'_ 

FROM MY WINDOW 


The Car and the Book 


He that is not with me is 
against me. 

Take heed that ye do not your 
alms before men '; do not sound a 
trumpet before thee as hypo¬ 
crites do. 

Lay not up for yourselves 
treasures upon earth, where moth 
and dust doth corrupt and thieves 
break through and steal ; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in 
heaven, for where your treasure 
is there will your heart be also. 

No man can serve two masters, 
for either he will hate the one 
and love the other or he will 
hold to the one and despise the 
Other. Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon. 

Take no thought for what v r e 
shall eat or drink, nor what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more 
than meat, and the body than 
raiment ? Behold the fowls of 
the air, for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. 

Consider the lilies of the field, 
how they grow ; they toil not, 
neither do they spin, yet even 
Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these. If 
God so clothe the grass of the 
field, shall he not much more 
clothe you ? Therefore take no 
thought, saying, What shall we 
eat ? or What shall we drink ? 
but seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added 
unto you. 

, Of all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them. 


Wonderful 

go the BBC records a score of 
nearly 9,000,000 wireless licence 
holders, and that to say nothing of the 
army of mean folk who refuse to pay 
ten shillings a year for a priceless boon! 

The revenue mounts up and up 
and the BBC has not to augment its 
stations. • It has only to improve its 
programmes with the increased 
revenue always pouring in at every 
post office. For ourselves, we are 
convinced that the money could be 
better spent—more on good things 
and less on trivial and unworthy 
things; but there is continuous 
improvement. 

© 

The Proud Jew 

Yes, I am a Jew, and when the 
ancestors of the right honourable 
gentleman were brutal savages in an 
unknown island mine were priests in 
the temple of Solomon. 

Benjamin Disraeli in Parliament 
© 

Hitler 

The German Chancellor at times 
relaxes when at his almost 
inaccessible retreat at Berchtesgaden. 

Then he may be seen sitting 
motionless for hours, except that at 
intervals he plunges his hand into a 
basket filled with grains and other 
food for the birds. With a to-and-fro 
sweep of his hand as if he were 
literally sowing seed he scatters this 
for the cloud of birds surrounding him. 

Can this he the same Hitler ? 

Possibly. We remember the picture 
of Robespierre, when directing the 
terror at the time of the French 
Revolution, seeking solace from 
Madame Duplay’s canary while look¬ 
ing out of t 
passing by. 


ing out of the window at the tumbrils 


© 

Dear Home Secretary 

7\s we are abolishing the cat for 
gangsters, will it not be possible to 
abolish the inflammable doll for babies ? 


Under the Editor's Table 


\n unknown man is said to have 
painted a masterpiece. Hope 
he hasn't painted it all over. 

El - 

Bad temper causes insomnia And 
insomnia causes bad temper. 

E 

\youLD girls rather have pockets 
or handbags ? asks a writer. 
Not many girls would pick pockets. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If the bandmaster has to pay the piper 


Jt is suggested that traffic police 
would find yellow sleeves useful 
for attracting the attention of 
motorists. They would pull them up. 

□ 

n actor complained that his part 
was omitted from a play.. He 
was not cut out to be an actor. 

B - 

JJany people cannot keep a diary. 
They lose it. 

E 

Qrass can be grown from seed on a 
damp flannel. Usually comes 
up to the scratch. 

■ E 

J'uink what a great poet can do 
with 26 letters, says a writer. 
Answer them. 

B . 

2 ' 7 /e carrot is said to be a typically 
English vegetable. Often in a 

stew. 


M r 


The Umbrella 

Those who observe changes of social 
habit may take some pleasure in 
the decreased use of the umbrella. 

Even in our rainy land it is rarely 
that an umbrella is seriously needed 
if, when the weather report threatens, 
we carry a light raincoat. The 
cheapness of raincoats, indeed, has 
much to do with the passing of the 
umbrella. 

But still many city men go forth, 
even on fine days, with bowler hat 
and umbrella as a sort of uniform. 
& 

Violence Breeds Violence 

T HE violence of Versailles has 
brought so much violence into 
the world that 20 years later only 
brutal power prevails. 

A Danish Newspaper 
© 

In the Bag 

W E have been reading an old story 
told of Lord Avebury, the man 
to whom we owe our bank holidays. 

He one day lost his bag on a station 
platform, and the stationmaster was 
afraid it would never be seen again. 
Lord Avebury did not seem very 
troubled, but the agitated station- 
master wished to get to the bottom of 
the affair. “ What was in the bag ? ” 
he inquired. 

“ Oh, nothing much,” said Lord 
Avebury. “ Just a German book on 
Hittite inscriptions and a paper bagful 
of bumble bees.” 

© 

The Badger Saves the Fox 
pROJi a hunting report: 

Unfortunately badgers had opened 
large earths which just saved a very 
tired fox after a nice 35 minutes. 

Fortunately, not unfortunately. 

© 

JUST AN IDEA 

Nearly everyone needs to be reminded 
now and again that of all the things 
you wear your expression is the most 
important. 


[r Masefield, our delightful 
and most human Poet 
Laureate, in opening a new library 
in his native town of Ledbury, 
deplored the decline in serious 
reading. 

He attributed it to the triumph 
of the machine ; people take to 
the motor-car and have less time 
to read. Mr Masefield put it : 

We read less than our fathers, much less 
than our grandfathers, and very much less 
than our great-grandfathers. Reading must 
be restored, otherwise the mind of man will 
become mechanical and inhuman, a condi¬ 
tion of. which there are many traces today.' 

Much more than the car inter¬ 
feres with reading. There is 
.wireless, and even as to that many 
listeners, complain that there are 
too many serious talks ! Then 
there are the households given 
up to football coupons and guess¬ 
ing at the winners of horse and 
dog races. Altogether, the book is 
relegated to the background of 
life, and publishers of serious 
works require great courage to 
proceed at all. 

We can only plead with our 
readers not to allowtheirlivestobe 
cheated out of literature. A cheat 
it is, verily, for to have 'read a 
good book is to be enriched for life. 
© 

Mother’s Song 

P)nce long ago 

The whole day long 
Rhymes in n*iy head 
Went ding, ding, dong. 

Now I am old, 

I think all day 
Of shoes to mend 
And bills to pay. 

I hear no rhymes. 

But then who cares ? 

The rosy child 
In bed upstairs 

Smiles in her sleep 

As if a song 

All through her life 

Went ding, ding, dong. J. F. 

© 

Just a Parson 

I think the most heroic man I ever 
met was a poor Church of England 
parson with four pounds a week, who 
nursed a sick wife, did the housework, 
taught his two boys, provided free 
milk for destitute families, raised funds 
to convert a tin church into a brick 
one, and kept bidden for two years the 
cancer that killed him. 

A well-known novelist 
© 

What Did Ye See, 0 Galilee ? 

Ye fair green hills of Galilee 
That girdle quiet Nazareth, 

What glorious vision did ye see 
When He who conquered sin and death 
Your flowery slopes and summits trod, 
And grew in grace with man and God ? 

We saw no glory crown His head 
As childhood ripened into youth ; 

No angels on His errands sped, 

He wrought no sign. But meekness, 
truth, . 

And duty marked each step He trod, 
And love to man and love to God. 

E. R. Conder 
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HE GAVE HIS LIFE The Flag from Scott’s Tent 


There was a dramatic incident at 
Esbadi in Hungary when four powerful 
horses took fright and bolted with a 
wagon crashing behind them. The 
terrified animals were more than a 
youth could control, and in their fear 
they made straight for a group of about 
120 workmen. 

A young priest, Alexander Horvath, 
sprang on the ■wagon, succeeded by main 
force in turning the horses aside and 
guiding them during an hour’s mad 
run. When the horses at last came 
to a standstill villagers flocked round to 
congratulate the hero. But the strain 
had been too much. He fell dead. 


/Cardiff’s Boy Scouts treasure a flag 
^ as famous as any that tells of 
battles long ago. It went to the South 
Pole with Captain Scott. 

Strange is the tale of this stained flag, 
tragic and heroic the memories wrapped 
up in its folds. It belonged to the 
4th Cardiff troop of Scouts before the 
war, and when Captain Scott was 
preparing for his second voyage to the 
Antarctic in 1910 he asked the , Scout¬ 
master, Mr T. W. Harvey, to let him 
take the flag with him. 

It was given gladly, and so the flag 


Scott and his companions endured till 
death set them free, none expected to 
sec the flag again. 

But it was brought back by one who 
stood beside the tent where Scott and 
Bowers and Wilson laid down their 
lives, and where Scott wrote in the 
diary, now in the British Museum, 
his farewell to England. The Scout’s 
flag lay beside the tent. 

Admiral Sir Edward Evans found it 
there, and brought it home to give it 
back to the troop. How sacred it is 
to them it is needless to say. It will 


A SOLDIER’S MOTHER 

The first letter officially signed by 
Major-General John Hay Beith (better 
known as Ian Hay, the author) in his 
capacity as Public Relations Officer at 
the War Office was to an anxious 
mother. She had written to ask if all 
were well with her boy, from whom 
she had not received the usual letter, 
and the new officer was able to assure 
her all was well. 

POACHING THE EGG 

All drivers should read this story of a 
young man and his very old car. 

He was giving a friend a lift home, 
but before lie started the car he said he 
would have to feed it, and disappeared. 
When he came back it was not a tin of 
petrol he carried in his hand, but an egg, 
and his passenger was astonished to see 
him unscrew the radiator cap, break the 
eggshell, and drop tlic egg inside! On 
being asked the reason for this strange 
procedure the young man explained that 
the ancient radiator had a habit of 
leaking, and that the egg poached with 
the heat and filled in any holes ! 

HOSTELS FOR THE HILLS 

Two more youth hostels in Sussex 
have just been acquired by the Youth 
Hostels Association. 

One big and one small, they are at 
either end of the South Downs. Pateham 
Place, a big Queen Anne mansion, has 
been leased by the Brighton Corporation 
at a nominal rent, and the work of 
repairing and adapting the interior lias 
now started. The other hostel, at 
Graft'ham, is already open, and consists 
of a long low cottage with two dozen 
beds. The hostels together will accom¬ 
modate loo, a useful addition when it 
is realised that about 10,000 bcd-night.s 
were spent at the South Downs hostels 
in the past year. 

A PROPER WAY WITH DUMPS 

Where Inglcton, by the main Keighley 
and Kendal road, has long been a blob 
on the landscape a new fair view is 
to arise. 

Ingleton has disused colliery dumps. 
It has also far more unemployed than 
it should have, 300 out of 2000 people. 
The unemployed have been turned on 
to the dumps. They have levelled 
them in preparation for afforesting 
them. The first batch of trees has just 
been planted on the first prepared 
dump. Planting the rest will occupy 
the unemployed all the rest of the 
winter, and, next spring, Inglcton’s 
New Eorest will begin to appear. 

DISCOVERY IN A VILLAGE CHURCH 

A wall-painting which no one knew 
anything about has been found in tlic 
Oxfordshire village of Broughton near 
Banbury. The painting shows the 
Annunciation, with Mary in blue and 
an angel with a lily. 

The faces are clear, and there are 
two scrolls besides a small figure which 
may have been meant for the donor, 
or perhaps a vicar. Hidden under 
many coats of whitewash, the picture 
was brought to light by Mr E, T, Long 
of Oxford. It is about 600 years old, 
and Broughton may well be proud of 
its newly-found treasure. 


went to the other side of the world 
on a voyage which, because of its 
ending, is for ever one of the glories 
of British exploration. When that 
end became known, and all that Captain 

SPRING AND AUTUMN 

This year will probably be long 
remembered for its exceptionally fine 
spring and its wonderfully mild autumn. 

Experts were expecting the autumn 
foliage to drop quickly, but.the warm 
weather has helped the leaves to cling 
to the branches, and instead of a drab 
autumn we have had one which has 
been remarkable for its brilliant colours. 

The recent mild weather seems to 
have misled our trees and flowers, for a 
Surrey garden had over fifty flowers 
in bloom last month, and an Irish 
garden had nearly seventy. Hedges 
in Devon and Cornwall have been 
bursting into leaf, and in Ivew Gardens 
more than one apple-tree has been 
in bloom. Even tire rhododendrons 
have been in flower, a most unusual 
thing at this time of the year. 

PORTRAIT OF A HOOF 

The firemen at Fredericton in New 
Brunswick thought of a novel way of 
honouring Bill, a horse who pulled the 
fire-engine for 20 years. 

The veteran animal has been retired, 
but ho was brought back to the fire- 
station the other day- when a new 
pavement was being laid in front of the 
building. An impression of Bill’s hoofs 
was pressed into the concrete, and then 
his name was written above them, so 
that everyone should remember how 
nobly the old fire horse had served 
the countryside. 

TWO YOUNG MEN AND £150 

Six years ago two young Sheffield 
men with a capital of 7 I 5° started to 
make razor blades. When business 
began to grow and more workpeople 
were needed they decided that no 
worker should work more than 40 hours 
a week, each should have a fortnight’s 
holiday with pay', and all profits not 
needed for expansion should be shared 
by all. That is the little story of Messrs 
\V. R. Swann & Co. 



Early in the summer the C N told the story of 
an Australian lady who still rides her tricycle 
at 93. A friend has sent us this snapshot of 
her, and the C N sends its greetings to this old 
young lady of Adelaide, Mrs Phoebe Stanton. 


never leave them while the troop 
exists, but should this troop of Scouts 
be disbanded it lias been arranged that 
the flag will find a permanent resting- 
place in the National Welsh Museum. 


SELLING A VILLAGE 

The little village of Bowling Green 
in Ontario has been sold to pay the 
salary of a telephone girl. 

It appears that most of the buildings 
and land, as well as a private telephone 
line linking 400 farms, belonged to a 
man who died last year leaving no will, 
and that the telephone operator had 
not been paid for six years. She very 
rightly demanded the money owing to 
her, and so it was decided that the 
entire village should be auctioned ! 

An old horse brought £5, a box of 
odds and ends Gd, and by' selling an 
ancient smithy, some empty houses, and 
vacant lots the auctioneer just managed 
to scrape together the required sum. 

A CHANCE FOR A PHEASANT 

We told the other day of a pheasant 
which paid a visit to Sunderland. 

Now comes news from Milwaukee 
of a pheasant which flew into a building 
and made friends with a man at his 
desk, Secretary Jacob Ercedc. It was 
a few hours before the shooting season 
was due to open, and Mr Ereede got 
his car out and took the bird to the 
next province, where the law did not 
allow any shooting ! 

BIG BROTHER 

Known as the Elder Brother of the 
Family', Major H. L. Wright, since his 
retirement from the Army, has been 
doing honorary' mission work for the 
Church Missionary Society in connec¬ 
tion with the "leper settlement at 
Pakhoi in South China. 

He has lived among these lepers as 
their brother and beloved friend, and it 
is said of him that leprosy in all its 
real and imaginary' horrors has no 
terrors for him. He desires to be near 
and within call of lepers so that he can 
better minister to their needs. 

The settlement is ty'pical of much of 
the medical work done bv the C M S. 
A patient thus gives his impressions of 
liis fellow-sufferers: They live in a 
world to themselves, grateful and no 
longer a menace to public heal th, free from 
oppressed fears of brutal massacres, useful 
in labour and optimistic in outlook. 

SAFE MILK FOR BABY AT LAST ? 

All our lives the Government has been 
promising babies pure milk. Now, as 
1938 is ending, we are told there is 
some hope of it. 

The Government is to ask Parliament 
to consider a Bill which is to make 
better milk available at lower prices. 

In every' district many milk retailers 
go round with separate vans delivering 
milk to separate sets of buyers, thus 
wasting much time and money. With 
such methods cheap milk is impossible, 
for a big margin has to bo found to 
keep going so many middlemen. 

Under the Government Bill experi¬ 
ments are to be made to arrive at 
a better system, the ' control being 
entrusted to a Milk Commission, 
permanent and independent; which will 
reconcile all interests. 


THE PLANETARIUM 

The splendid planetarium so much 
admired at the Paris Exhibition of 
1937 has been put up to auction and 
fetched only £ySo. It was bought by 
the General Committee of the Exhibi¬ 
tion for presentation to the Paris muni¬ 
cipality. 

We are constrained once more to ask 
why have we not one or more of these 
interesting things here ? The planetarium 
is an indoor model of the solar system, 
enabling us to grasp its beauties at 
close quarters. We sit and watch the 
movements of a model of the planets 
and moons, all accurately scaled. Will 
no benefactor erect one in London, 
even if it cost ten times /780 ? 

500 MILLION CANDLE-POWER 

A new lighthouse is soon to be built 
on the island of Ushant which will be 
the most powerful in the world. Nearly 
as high as the Arc de Triomplie in Paris, 
with an electric flash equal to 300 
million candle-power, every ten seconds 
navigators will be able to see two 
beams flashing with a range of 30 miles. 



An eight-sailed windmill near Sleaford 
in Lincolnshire 


THE WAY THE LEMMING WENT 

Many' stories are being recalled just 
now on the march to death of the 
migrating lemmings, which we were 
describing in the C N the other day. 

One story is of a man who happened 
to be in the path of a lemming in 
Norway'. Up the hill the lemming came 
hurrying. Was it to be deterred or 
diverted by a man in its path ? Not 
for a montent. With an impudence 
worthy' of Charlie Chaplin it ran up his 
leg, over his chest, over his shoulder ami 
down his back, and so forth upon its way 
without so much as a glance bach. 

THE YOUNG FARMER’S SCHOOL 

Durham County Council has a new 
school for young farmers at Houghall. 

Not only will they learn all that 
agricultural science can teach them 
about the land and their animals, but 
they will learn what it means to lie in 
the service of agriculture. They will 
have to work 16 hours every day, 
beginning at six in the morning. Two 
hours’ work comes before breakfast ; 
the long day sees instruction in the 
fields, the crops, the dairy', with chemistry 
and laboratory' work to fill up the hours. 
There will be 60 day and 60 resident 
students. There is a stage and kinema 
projector, and a farm of 350 acres. 

BLACKIE’S BIG JUMP 

All the people who go in and out o! a 
big building in the business, section of 
Seattle in America know Blackie, for 
she is a cat with personality. She 
spends her day's visiting the offices. 

But Blackie gave everyone a nasty’ 
shock the other day-. She jumped from a 
14th floor window and landed unharmed 
on the roof of a shed 13 floors down ! 
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A POPULAR 
SCIENCE MAN 

Sir Richard Gregory’s 
Jubilee 

An old friend of all who love 
knowledge. Sir Richard Gregory, is 
retiring. But not, we hope, out of 
hearing. 

He retires from editing the scientific 
weekly, Nature, on which he has been 
45 years, and where he has done enough 
work to justify any man in taking a rest. 
Apart from being first its assistant 
editor and then editor, he has written 
for it more than 6,000,000 words. 

As for Nature, there are two classes of 
people, those who never see it because 
it is too learned for them, and those who 
never miss it once a week because they 
would sooner go without their daily 
newspaper. Rudyard Kipling once said 
that everyone sooner or later came to 
Charing Cross Station, and by the same 
token every bit of news in science comes 
sooner or later to Nature. It is the 
weekly record of science. Nothing 
escapes it; and it is the one scientific 
paper read all over the world. 

Worldwide Fame 

Everyone who has a discovery in 
science to make known, and everyone 
who has someone else’s scientific dis¬ 
covery to criticise, writes to Nature 
about it. Its correspondents come from 
every country in the world which has a 
science laboratory, from China and 
Japan, from India and the Argentine, 
from the United States and Chile, from 
every European country and from every 
Dominion. Nothing can take place in 
the world (and hardly outside it if we 
reckon in the stars and the planets) 
without being scientifically set down in 
Nature. If a new star blazes in a spiral 
nebula, if a new fragment of the atom is 
captured, if a new drug is discovered or 
a new dye established, if another germ 
is laid by the heels, Nature will have it..' 
And let us say it in an awed whisper, 
Nature is the one scientific magazine 
which pays its own way. 

The man who, after Sir Norman 
Lockyer, its founder just on 70 years 
ago, has made it what it is is Sir 
Richard Gregory. He has continually 
kept it in the front of knowledge, never 
omitting any new idea, never lending 
support to one which had shaky founda¬ 
tions. But that praise, which is more 
than justified, and which could not be 
given unless the editor had as much 
judgment as knowledge, is not all the 
service which Sir Richard Gregory 
through Nature has done to science. 

Knowledge for the People 

He has been the unceasing and 
untiring advocate of the truth that 
science is not a thing apart, something 
indulged in by curious scientific worthies, 
but is part of the life of a nation. If a 
nation is to keep its place in the world 
scientific knowledge must be the common 
property of all its people. 

Sir Richard Gregory has never lost 
an opportunity in impressing this 
belief not merely on those who were 
already convinced, but on manufacturers 
and industrialists who were sceptical 
and on a Government which was in¬ 
different. The result of his advocacy, 
if not of his efforts alone, is reflected in 
the British Science Guild, which is his 
creation, and in the establishment of 
Government Departments of Scientific 
and Industrial Research. 

One thing only remains for him to 
■ establish, as he has continually tried to 
do. He thought that there should be in 
England, as in America, a Government 
Department making it its business to 
inform the general public, in terms it 
could readily - understand, of all the 
latest discoveries and inventions. 


Sixteen Million Jews and 
Where They Live Today 


NEON LIGHTS 
THE SEA 


Dogroji, the word the newspapers 
* have revived for the brutal torture 
of the Jews by the Nazi Government, 
is a word of hateful memory. 

It is Russian, and means devastation. 
In Tsarist Russia the Jews were sub¬ 
jected to oppression and massacre, and 
it was to the massacres that the word 
Pogrom came to be applied. 

For example, there was a horrible 
wholesale massacre of Jews in 1882 at 
Nijhi-Novgorod, the capital of the 
province of that name (250 miles from 
Moscow). Such murders occurred also 
in Rumania. In the present century, a 
fierce pogrom occurred in 1903 at 
Kishinev, the capital of Bessarabia. 

Owing to such terrors, the emigration 
to the United States of Jews from 
Russia and other parts of Europe was 
enormous before the Americans so 
largely closed their doors to immigration 
after the Great War. 

Effect of the Crusades 

But long before the word pogrom was 
used to describe a massacre, the Jews 
were persecuted and murdered in every 
part of Europe. The Crusades awoke 
religious feeling against them, and mobs 
of ruffians took advantage of the feeling 
to plunder and kill. 

The new persecution of the Jews in 
Germany has led to talk of the revival of 
the Ghetto, the ancient system of herd¬ 
ing Jews in a special walled quarter out 
of which they were not permitted to pass 
unless bearing special hats or badges. 

Under the Ghetto laws Jews were 
restricted to petty trades to keep them 
poor. The new 'German laws against 
them go even farther than the old 
restrictions, for Jews are not to be 
allowed to carry on any trade or even 
to become managers ; they can only be 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

In many lands the Jews have produced 
men of genius who have' contributed 
greatly to the welfare of the public at large. 
They are good citizens who contribute 
generously to all public institutions. 

Many Jewish names adorn the roll of 
fame. Benjamin Disraeli became Prime 
Minister of England in 1868, only ten 
years after the Act of Emancipation 
which at last allowed Jews to sit in Parlia¬ 
ment, and among other British statesmen 
we may mention Lord Reading. 


1 Germany ought to be proud of the 
poet Heine, the philosopher Einstein, 
and Mendelssohn the composer, all of 
whom were German Jews. Other great 
Jewish names are Spinoza, Ehrlich, 
Bergson, and Hertz (of the Hertzian 
waves). 

The urgent need to find homes for the 
German Jews has led to inquiries as 
to the distribution of the race through 
the world. As some countries feel 
that they already have more than they 
can readily absorb the question is today 
of importance. 

The labours of two societies in recent 
years have established the main facts 
about the distribution, the Jewish 
Scientific Institute at Warsaw having 
estimated in 1936 that the total number 
of the race was 16,240,000, of whom 
over three million were in Poland, 
and about the same number in Russia. 

The American Jewish Committee, 
however, has produced figures which 
show that America easily heads the list 
with 4,450,000, of whom nearly two 
millions live in New York. The increase 
since the war has been a million, though 
this is small compared with the. ten 
years before the war when the Jewish 
population of America was doubled. 
The figures for America, Russia, and 
Poland leave about six and a half 
million Jews for the rest of the world. 
Where are they most numerous ? 

The British Total 

In the British Empire there are 
720,000, including 300,000 in Great 
Britain. Rumania has 940,000, France 
and her colonies 538,000, Hungary 
444,000, Holland 157,000, and Lithuania 
155,000. It is difficult to allot the 
present figures in Greater Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia, but the figures issued 
by. the American Committee last year 
were Germany 510,000, Austria 250,000, 
and Czecho-Slovakia 357,000. No other 
European country has over 100,000, and 
it is of historic interest to see that the 
Jews have avoided Spain, where there 
are only 4000. 

Only one country in South America 
has a big number (Argentina with 
215,000), while in Asia Palestine heads 
the list with 175,000, Iraq being second 
with 87,000, and Japan almost at the 
bottom of the list with one thousand. 


The Error That Caused a War 


T he sinking of the liner Vancouver in 
Californian waters has led investi¬ 
gators to conclude that the havoc was 
wrought by a time-bomb hung by a 
secret enemy over the side of the vessel 
to explode just after she had left port. 

Probably the world will be furnished 
later with fuller details of the inquiry 
and its discoveries, but so horrible is 
the story that we must all hope the 
truth is not so terrible. 

The public has a short memory, and 
perhaps it is well to recall that a most 
disastrous war was fought 40 years ago 
between Spain and the United States 
over an incident of a similar character. 

In February 1898, when feeling was 
running high between the two nations, 
the USA cruiser Maine w’as blown up ' 
as she lay at anchor in the harbour of 
Havana, with the total loss of the ship 
and of 266 lives. 

Public opinion and hasty expert 
evidence immediately made it appear 
that the Spaniards, who then owned 
Cuba, had fired a submarine mine 
under the ship and sunk her. The 
world should have known better, but,’ 
acting on what they thought to be 
dependable evidence, America adopted 
an attitude of natural resentment 
towards the supposed offenders, and 
this led to a declaration of -war by 
Spain. The result was that -she was 


hopelessly defeated and lost both Cuba 
and the Philippines. 

But in defeat, as in defiance, she still 
maintained that the Maine had not 
been sunk by a Spanish mine, and she 
repeatedly urged that a commission of 
inquiry should be held and the still 
sunken ship thoroughly examined. 

At last, 13 years after the disaster, 
American experts held an inquiry, and 
it was found that the ship had not 
been damaged from without ; there had 
been no mine beneath her to explode. 
The tragedy had resulted from an 
explosion within the ship, either from’ 
spontaneous combustion in her bunkers 
or from the shells in the magazine 
or some mishap in the powder, store. ‘ 
Spain did not sink the Maine, and the* 
war ought ngver to have been fought. 

Under the Mound 

When the pupils of Pickering Grammar 
School- went out for field archaeology 
they can little have imagined what an 
interesting discovery they were to make, i 

They started work on a mound not 
far from the school and came upon 
ancient foundations which are believed 
to be those of the Hospital of St Nicholas, 
the earliest records of which go back 
to 1301. 


Beacons for Flying Boats 

Neon gas, which lights with its red 
glow the fronts of all the kinemas and 
half the shops, is being given new 
work to do. It is to guide the flying 
boats when they come at night to 
settle in harbour. 

Flying boats have till lately been 
guided to what we may call their moor¬ 
ings by paraffin flares which marked 
out the path to be followed. Six paraffin 
lamps on the long arm and two on the 
short arm of a floating L made a beacon 
not to be mistaken for anything else. 
They were very good beacons, not put 
out except in fierce gales. 

The Oil Danger 

But though they stood up so well to 
wear and tear they were better suited 
to open roads than to the closed harbours 
to which the flying boats now have to 
come. Other craft use these harbours. 
Some of. them spill patches of oil or 
petrol and there is a serious danger that 
these patches, coming into contact with 
naked paraffin flares, might set the 
harbour waters ablaze. 

Harbour masters, therefore, have 
urged that only enclosed lights should 
be afloat, and the old paraffin flare was 
doomed. But how could an electric 
light be set afloat on the harbour waters, 
or anywhere else, except at great 
expense ? The answer was simple. 
Employ a neon tube, set afloat in its 
own battery, to send the necessary 
current through the enclosed rarefied 
neon gas. 

The new neon beacons consist of two 
neon tubes arranged in the form of a 
V above watertight cylinders containing 
their batteries. They can be anchored 
in place, and it seems that no rough 
water can extinguish them, and that 
the paths they mark for the flying boats 
cannot be mistaken for anything else. 

Discovery of Neon 

So the old paraffin flare path dis¬ 
appears ; and it is rather an odd thing 
that the neon beacon which is to take 
its place is a few years older than the 
plane that flies along the appointed path. 
Wilbur and Orville Wright got their 
first plane to fly in 1903, and in 1904 
kept it in the air for 38 minutes. It was 
after then that they came to Europe 
with their invention, and on the Editor’s 
mantelpiece is a photograph of Wilbur 
Wright explaining his plane to Lord 
Balfour and Lord Northcliffe, with 
Arthur Mce an interested auditor. 

But neon gas preceded the plane by 
ten years. Lord Rayleigh and Sir 
William Ramsay found the then un¬ 
known gas Argon in 1894, and a few 
months later Sir William Ramsay, work¬ 
ing with Mr M. Travers, discovered a 
range of other gases in the air and 
named them Xenon, Krypton, and Neon. 
Helium followed. Of these Neon, which 
exists as one in 100,000 parts of air, is 
the only one for which till now a world¬ 
wide use has been found. 

Little Tubes of Glowing Gas 

Helium .may fill airships, but neon 
fills the bill for every sky-sign. Yet we 
remember seeing its - first .appearance 
with its fellows at an evening meeting 
of the Royal Society at Burlington 
House. Learned Fellows, and not less 
interested ladies, gathered round a row 
of tubes no thicker than lead pencils 
which enclosed small quantities of the 
gas, each glowing with a different colour 
as an electric discharge passed along 
the tube. 

It is strange to .think that in those 
days the idea of ..the electric discharge 
through gases was a new thing being 
explored by Sir J. J. Thomson and Sir 
-William Crookes, and that radium had 
not been found. But it is stranger that 
from that little test tube of neon gas 
should have sprung the illuminant of a 
million streets, and now of the path of 
the flying boat. .... 
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Your Fares Will 
Cost You More 

So Does Everything 

When two pennies are asked for a 
fare where one penny took them 
before, London’s eight million people 
will ask what is wrong with the 
London Transport Board. 

Nothing is' wrong with it. Anybody 
whose eye is caught by some of its 
placards on the railway stations and 
Underground trains, setting forth the 
many millions of journeys Londoners 
make on them every year, and the cost 
of upkeep, the rates, taxes, and wages 
to be paid, will see for themselves the 
cause and effect. 

There is nothing in any city of the 
world which does its work so well. 
Millions of people arc carried by it to 
and from their work or their play, 
over the length and breadth of Greater 
London’s 900 square miles, with a 
speed, certainty, and comfort that 
no other organisation can command. 
It is the best and safest system of 
transport anywhere in the world. 

Overhead Costs 

With all this, it trembles on the 
brink of bankruptcy because it cannot 
pay part of its shareholders their 
modest rate of interest. What is the 
cause ? In a word, it is overhead costs. 
It has to pay rates and taxes beyond 
its capacity to afford while maintaining 
a standard of service which is beyond 
its means. If it has to raise its fares 
it is because that is the only way to 
make ends meet. When a reckoning is 
made of what this means it will be seen 
that the fare-payer has to take over 
some of the Transport Board’s taxes. 
He becomes both fare-payer and tax¬ 
payer, or, rather, super tax-payer. 

It is sad, but there seems no way 
out of it. If one of the best of organisa¬ 
tions cannot pay its way it is either 
because the organisation is at fault or 
there is something wrong in the national 
system. We incline to think that it is 
the system, not of the nation, but of 
all nations, who are striving at one and 
the same time to maintain a higher 
standard of living, and to protect it by 
the most wasteful expenditure’ the 
mind of man can imagine—that on 
armaments. 

The Consumer Pays 

Everywhere the tale of the Transport 
Board is being repeated in different 
forms. The other day we were speaking 
■with a very able, and usually very 
successful, Kentish farmer. He said 
that he refrained from grumbling, but 
it was a fact that a farming year which 
had seemed to be a success had left 
him without profits. The reason he 
gave was that the produce he sold 
brought him hardly one-sixth of the 
price the customer had to pay for it 
in the shop of the retailer. 

- Middleman, distributor, wholesaler— 
all took their toll of the price of the 
article on its way from the farm to the 
consumer, and each and all wanted a 
bigger share than before. 

Marketing boards did not help, 
because here again somebody has to be 
paid, and in the long run it is the 
consumer, like the bus, tube, and train 
traveller, who has to pay the difference. 

Peter of Fleet Street 

It is a week or two since Fleet Street 
sadly bade farewell to a civil servant, 
known to all as Peter. 

Although only 15, Peter had been put 
■on the retired list, and ambled about 
the post office which had been his busi¬ 
ness address. In his younger days he 
was an expert at his job and received 
a Government allowance of one shilling 
a week ! Yet Peter saved thousands of 
pounds. He was the Fleet Street post 
office cat, and his duty was to keep down 
the mice which nibble postal orders. 
Alas f poor Peter is no more. 


Queen Victoria s Family 
and Edward the Seventh's 

ONE TAKEN, THE OTHER LEFT 


England and Norway were joined 
*—* ip sorrow at the passing of the 
Queen of Norway, who had been 
Princess Maud of England and passed 
away in her native land last w'eek. 

To English people she was still the 
Young Princess, youngest daughter of 
Edward the Seventh, and it seemed a 
tragic thing that she should come back 
to her own family and her own people 
only to pass from them so suddenly'. 

One story told of her we like to 
remember now. As Princess Maud she 
was helping at a bazaar in the Isle of 
Wight, and a young naval officer who 
had. bought something began talking to 
the pretty stallholder. “ I seem to know 
your face (he said) ; you live near 
here, don’t you ? ” With a mischievous 
look in her eyes the princess told him 
she was staying with her grandmother, 
and the officer said, “ Ah ! that’s it. I 
expect I know her ; what is her name ? ” 
“ Queen Victoria," said the stallholder. 

She was the last of the children of 
Edward the Seventh; her brother 
George the Well-Beloved had gone 
before her. It is a strange thing that 
none of King Edward’s children should 

The Nobel Prize 

S eventeen years ago the Nobel Peace 
Prize was awarded to Dr Nansen 
for his noble efforts to help the refugees 
of distracted Europe after the war. 

The work he set on foot in restoring 
these refugees to their own countries, 
and setting them on their feet again, is 
one which may give him a higher place 
in history than even his Polar voyage 
in the Fram. It was a task of mercy 
which taxed all his resources of deter¬ 
mination, tact, and perseverance, and 
the good it did was, and is, incalculable. 

Nansen has gone, but his splendid 
idea remains, and its worth has now been 
recognised by the award of a second 
Nobel Peace Prize to the Nansen Office 
for Refugees in Geneva. The Peace Prize 
is thus given, not to an individual, but 


The Mysterious Voice 

A strange tale comes by way of 
America from Germany about a secret 
wireless station somewhere in Bavaria. 

It has become known as the German 
Freedom Station, because, as it is said, 
it broadcasts just the new'S and views 
which Nazis disapprove. Their dis¬ 
approval is so strong that they employ 
another and an official radio station to 
jam its announcements ; but ever since 
these began all the Nazi efforts to trace 
its whereabouts have failed. 

This seems strange to knowledgeable 
wireless experts who are aware of the 
success of our own Post Office in 
marking down wireless sets in any 
street which are in any way misbe¬ 
having. Some of the additions to the 
story (such as the report that officials 
who have failed to blot out the Freedom 
Station’s broadcasts have been shot, 
or that each programme ends with the 
thrilling warning, “ Should you not hear 
my voice tomorrow nigh't you will know 
I am dead ”) are rather unconvincing, 
but it is not beyond possibility that a 
transmitting station could be set up 
which would defy all attempts to 
silence it. If it does not happen now, 
it may surely happen in the future ; and 
if all the propaganda in the world were 
silenced in consequence the world would 
be no worse off. 


Seen in Sussex 

Dear Mr Editor, last week I saw an 
elephant walking along a country road 
in Sussex. Yours truly, Sylvia Cubitt. 


be left while three of Oueen Victoria’s 
are still living. 

The Duke of Connaught who so 
lately lost his own son, Prince Arthur of 
Connaught, is one; the Duchess of 
Argyll and Princess Beatrice are the 
others, all over eighty, all still vigorous. 
The Duchess of Argyll is 90, the Duke of 
Connaught in his 89th year, and Princess 
Beatrice, the youngest, is 81. 

Queen Victoria, whose family is 
happily represented with us still," had 
nine children ; the, Princess Royal, who 
married Frederic of PrussiaEdward 
the Seventh, who was our king ; Prin¬ 
cess Alice, one of whose daughters 
became the murdered Empress of 
Russia ; the Duke of Edinburgh, whose 
daughter Marie was Queen of Rumania 
and mother of King Carol; Princess 
Christian ; Princess Louise Duchess of 
Argyll; the Duke of Connaught; the 
Duke of Albany ; and Princess Beatrice. 
Three, as wc have said, arc with us. 

Of Edward the Seventh’s six children, 
the Duke of Clarence, George our King, 
Alexander, Princess Louise Duchess of 
Fife, Princess Victoria, and Princess 
Maud, none now remains. 

For the Refugee 

to an idea, the first time this has been 
done. The award is the more worthy 
because never w'as there a time in which 
efforts of goodwill were more necessary 
to bring help to all those who are in 
need or adversity, and more especially to 
refugees. The Nansen Office at Geneva 
is now near the end of the purpose for 
which Nansen founded it, and its 
activities will be transferred to the 
newly-founded Commission for Refugees 
in London. But it retires with all the 
honours—of peace. 

Apart from all else, it is significant 
that this departure in awarding the 
Prize for an Idea or a Cause is made 
now, and that the ■ award is for the 
benefit of the Refugee, the most pathetic 
figure on the earth today. 


Pussy at the Wedding 

Pussy cat, pussy cat, 

TVhere have you been ? 

I’ve been to the wedding 
Over the green. 

Just as the bride was entering the 
church at a wedding at Llangian Church, 
Abersoch, the other day, a small black 
kitten came skipping over the village 
green and ran in front of the bride and 
up the aisle. 

During the singing the kitten walked 
along the choir stalls, mewing. While 
the minister was carrying out the service 
the kitten ran up his cassock sleeve on 
to his shoulder, where it remained while 
he offered prayer. 

As the party left the church the kitten 
scampered off in front, and finally dis¬ 
appeared over the village green. 

The Punishment of the 
Dead 

Nobody knows what Herr Hitler did 
in the Great War, but all the world 
knows that 12,000 Jewish soldiers gave 
their lives for their Fatherland, that 
1500 received the Iron Cross, and that 
35,000 w ere decorated for valour. 

Now those who survive have been 
forbidden to wear their old armv 
uniforms, and the Nads' have blotted out 
the names of all Jews from the wav 
memorials. 


THE CLOCK TOWER ON 
THE CORAL ISLAND 

How They Got it There 

The Gilbert Islands, a low-lying 
group of coral islands which sprawls 
across the Equator, have got their first 
clock tower. 

It is a coronation tower, and has just 
been added to the Jubilee Church at 
Rongorongo, the big training school 
of the London Missionary' Society'. 

Last year Mr Eastman, Principal of 
Rongorongo, came to England, and his 
Gilbertese friends were tremendously' 
thrilled to hear that, as a mark of King 
George’s warm feeling for his far-off 
subjects, Mr Eastman had been invited 
to the Abbey for the Coronation. 

When Mr Eastman went back he took 
with him the clock for the tower, a 
big clock measuring four feet across 
each dial, and it had an adventurous 
journey'. When it got as far as Suva, 
in the Fiji Islands, it had to be put on 
board the missionary schooner John 
Williams (named after the explorer¬ 
missionary) and taken hundreds of 
miles north to Beru. 

All round the island is a dangerous 
fringe of coral rock through which the 
John Williams cannot pass; so the 
clock had to be hauled over the side 
into a small boat, rowed carefully 
through a gap in the coral, and then 
taken four miles across the lagoon to 
the jetty. What a relief when it was 
safely landed ! 

Then there was the building of the 
tower, which the Gilbertese boy's, did 
themselves, and the setting of the great 
clock into its place. It was an anxious 
time, but those strong brown lads 
did splendidly-, and now for the first time 
the sound of the clock’s bell striking 
the hours floats out over the clustered 
white houses, the silvery beaches, and 
even reaches the fishermen in their 
canoes at sea. Just at first, says Mi 
Eastman, a cheer went up every time 
the clock struck. 

The Paris Visit 

The visit of the Prime Minister and 
Foreign Secretary to France was an 
event of great importance to Europe at 
the present time. 

It demonstrated once again both to 
the inhabitants of the two countries 
and to all others that the unity between 
our democracies is as strong as ever, 
and that its main purpose is peace in 
Europe. 

It is often stated that there is a 
danger of France becoming a Fascist 
or a Communist State, and that her 
rulers need our support for that reason ; 
but this danger hardly exists. The 
fact is that the two extreme parties in 
France appear to be more influential 
than they actually are owing to the 
nature of the Parliamentary' con¬ 
stitution, which encourages the splitting- 
up of politicians into many- groups. 
They can afford to do this because 
elections take place at fixed intervals, 
and the defeat of the Government in 
power does not.mean the dissolution of 
Parliament, as with us. 

When it comes to questions of national 
security France is ever the most united 
country on the Continent, and the 
welcome to Mr Chamberlain, who won 
the Peace of Munich side by side with 
M Daladier, is an unforgettable proof 
of this united front when the safety 
and the future of the country are 
concerned. 

The Bee, the Bat, and 
the Hedgehog 

Even the animals seem to have made 
a mistake with the seasons this autumn. 

A hedgehog usually fast asleep now 
was seen the other day snuffling about 
in the hedge for food." Two bats were 
flying after dusk. Bees were collecting 
honey among the cowslips. 
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What Is Life Worth? 


■There have been several cases 
recently in which juries had 
to assess the value oi' the lost 
lives of young people. The Lord 
Chief Justice, for example, had 
before him the case of a young 
man killed in a motor accident. 

He was 21, popular, happy, 
and, after having done par¬ 
ticularly well in work and games 
at school, was serving an appren¬ 
ticeship before entering the family 
business. Then his bicycle collided 
with a car and his life was finished. 

The Lord Chief Justice said 
if one were to try to translate 
life into pounds, shillings, and 
pence the problem was com¬ 
plicated by indescribable and 
incalculable elements. Men felt 
life sometimes to be a precious 
thing, to be parted with only 
reluctantly; at other times they 


might feel very differently. He 
left it to the jury to consider 
responsibly, with moderation, 
restraint, and a sense of con¬ 
scientious duty. 

It took the jury only a short 
time to decide that life was 
worth £2000. 

Probably life was worth more 
than all the money in the 
world to that boy; to Thomas 
Chatterton on the eve of suicide 
at 17 life was not worth a farthing. 
You might debate the worth of 
life for ever, and never come to 
any agreement, yet it would be 
worth while to debate it, for 
surely afterwards the debaters 
would use the roads with greater 
caution than before. 

Money cannot bring a man 
back to life ; care will save him. 
from death on the road. 


Two Armies Marching 


As Life’s unending column 
.pours 

Two marshalled hosts are seen, 
Two armies on 'the trampled 
shores 

That Death flows black between. 

One marches to the drum-beat’s 
roll, 

The wide-mouthed clarion’s bra} 7 , 
And bears upon a crimson scroll : 
Our glory is to slay. 

One moves in silence by the 
stream, 

With sad yet watchful eyes, 
Calm as the patient planet’s gleam 
That walks the clouded skies. 

Along its front no sabres shine, 
No blood-red pennons wave; 

Its banner bears the single line: 
Our duty is to save. 

For those the sculptor’s laurelled 
bust, 

The builder’s marble piles, 

The anthems pealing o’er their dust 
Through long cathedral aisles. 


For these the blossom-sprinkled 
turf 

That floods the lonely graves . 

When Spring rolls in her sea-green 
surf 

In flowery-foaming waves. . 

Two paths lead upward from 
below, 

And angels, wait above, 

Who count each burning life- 
drop’s flow, 

Each falling tear of Love. 

Though from the hero’s bleeding 
breast 

Her pulses Freedom drew, 

Though the white lilies in her 
crest 

Sprang from that scarlet dew. 

While Valour’s haughty cham¬ 
pions wait - . 

Till all their scars arc shown, 

Love walks unchallenged through 
the gate 

To sit beside the throne ! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 


O, For a Peace With Plenty 


In a world rich in.lands where 
1 plenty of food can be grown 
we find Germany, a nation of 
some eighty million people, 
tightening its belt because it 
cannot export enough to secure 
great imports. 

Germany has a Farmers Board 
to economise the food produced, 
and here are some items of the 
advices sent out by its chief not 
long ago : 

Alcat consumption should not 
increase. 

More black and less white bread 
should be eaten. 

Potatoes and potato-flour should 
be more freely used. 

Plenty of fish is available. 

Fat must be economised. 

It seems a sad thing that in a 
world that might so easily be 


made a world of plenty a great 
people should suffer shortage. 

Well might a thoughtful man 
say : “ O, for a Peace that would 
enable all nations, all people, to 
enjoy the fruits of the earth.” 

It cannot be said that Germany 
has neglected her. own land. On 
the contrary, she has worked 
diligently to make it more fruit¬ 
ful. She uses electricity in farm¬ 
ing far more than we do. Year 
after year she adds tens of 
thousands of acres to her effective 
area by draining marshes and 
other good works. German terri¬ 
tory was thus increased last year 
by 11,000 acres. The German 
makes farms where we make golf- 
courses. It is a process, however, 
which has . obvious limitations, 
for the German area is small. 



The Children 


Here Time Has Laid His\ 


A happy little gathering of Young England round the ancient preaching cross and siih 
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SHOULD WE LOVE OUR 
COUNTRY OVER ALL? 


Ciiould we love our country more 
^ than all ? Is love of country 
inconsistent with the preservation of 
the peace of the world ? 

It is one of the questions forced on 
the attention of all nations, and the 
answer to it that comes from the heart 
of the world will be one of the most 
powerful factors in the future. Let 
us see if patriotism is right or wrong, 
considering what is meant by 
patriotism. 

Nothing is more fascinating than to 
consider the unalterable and alterable 
things which go to the making of a 
nation. When Sir Walter Scott asked 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead 
Who never 1 to himself hath said,- 
Tliis is my own, my native land ? 

he pictured a pride which, while 
universal, arises in a multitude of 
different conditions. Love of country 
implies, for the world as a whole, 
love of differences which are often 
extreme. What greater contrast can 
be imagined than that between the 
Bedouin Arab, living a barbaric life 
in the desert, and the citizens of 
London, shut away alike, from' field 
and desert, fed and clothed by artificial 
means, sheltered from every danger 
save that of crossing the road ? 

Patriotism 

We are at once reminded that pride 
of race and love of country are things 
that exist quite apart from the natural 
gifts of a country. What a heartening 
consideration this is ! The Arab may 
have only a desert, but he will defend 
it with his blood. 

A ■ great traveller and writer has 
.said that at bottom men are alike. 
For the most part the}' like or dislike 
the same things and react in the same 
way to the same impressions. We 
should not be surprised, therefore, if 
everywhere we find them loving their 
countries and their kind, and stirred 
with what we call patriotism. 

Perhaps it is doubtful whether 
there is enough of a proper patriotism 
left in the mind of the town dweller. 
Towns have an increasing tendency 
to resemble each other. A town 
dweller may love his people, but he 
can hardly have much love for that 
essential framework of a country 
which he has never or rarely seen. 
The Arab may love the desert because 
he dwells in it, but a townsman can 
hardly love the beauties of countries 
from which he is barred. 

The Good of Society 

v No thinking person desires to 
weaken true patriotism, for if people 
do not love the country in which they 
live they are unlikely to work for it. 
The desire to improve the homeland 
is a tremendous factor in human 
affairs. To love the attributes of a 
territory is to desire to preserve them. 
To love the people among whom we 
live is to desire to help them. To have 
a sense of unity with one’s fellow- 
countrymen is at once a help and an 
inspiration. To be able to say “ let 
us ” do this or that is to call upon that 
sense of mutuality, that appreciation 
of the good of society, which multiplies 


all the capacity for good and useful¬ 
ness possessed by an individual. The 
individual working as such can do 
little ; the individual distributing his 
personal gifts in association with others 
can often work miracles. All that a 
man is becomes magnified by a true i 
patriotism. 

It is unfortunate that a thousand 
agencies combine to represent patriot¬ 
ism as a thing which necessarily ’ 
breeds hostility to the world. It 
is a conception descended from long 
years of strife. Time was when tribes 
or races, increasing in numbers and 
seeking fresh fields to support their 
growing numbers, invaded territories 
and .took them if they could by force 
of arms. This was not so much love 
of country as the seeking of a new 
country ; nevertheless, it was love of 
their own kind seeking to conquer 
the means of existence. 

Love of Power 

In later periods were found great 
military commanders seeking to gain 
power and riches by conquest and 
making excuses for their acts of 
tyranny and plunder. This was not 
patriotism, but love of power. 

In more, settled times there still 
remained many causes of quarrel 
between nations as to the possession of 
newly-discovered territories or as to 
the adjustment of boundaries.' These 
differences have existed into our own 
day, and we are left with only too - 
many causes of difference between 
nations. These differences have 
greatly increased the bitterness of 
national feelings. We see in the 
speeches of many statesmen and in 
many papers and books the expression 
of dislike, suspicion, and even hatred 
of what is foreign. 

A true philosophy of the relation of 
a nation to the world at large is one 
with a true philosophy of the relation 
of a family to the nation of which it 
is a part. 

Love Cannot Breed Hate 

It is natural and proper for a man 
to care for his own family. It is at 
once his duty and his pleasure to 
guard it, provide for it, and care for it. 
In a sense he fights for his family. 
While this is true, it would be thought 
absurd to hold that a man cannot 
love and care for his own particular 
family without feeling hostility to¬ 
ward the other families which, with 
his own, constitute the nation. In¬ 
deed, if every family thought its 
family love inconsistent with love for 
the country the nation would quickly 
come to an end through quarrels. 

True love cannot breed hatred. If 
a man really loves his children he is 
helped by that love to understand that 
other children need and deserve love. 
His own family relations help him to 
understand other family relations. 
His own care for those who are nearest 
and dearest to him helps him to under¬ 
stand the care which other men have 
for their children. That is why a kind 
father makes a good citizen. The love 
that inspires him for liis own flesh and 
• blood warms him to regard with 
affection his fellow-citizens. 


Traveller after traveller has recorded 
the admiration he has come to enter¬ 
tain for once strange peoples. Know¬ 
ledge casts out fear, hatred, and 
suspicion, all of which things may be 
summed up in the one word Fear. It 
is fear of the unknown, fear of mis¬ 
understood differences, which divide 
the races of men, as it is fear which 
makes an animal normally quite 
inoffensive bite the hand that ap¬ 
proaches it. 

Fear can only be banished by the 
knowledge which gives understanding, 
and we are therefore entitled to hope 
that as the world grows smaller, 
through the progress of invention, 
fear of the unknown will vanish and 
with it the misplaced suspicions and 
dislikes which embitter the life of 
mankind. We have only to consider 
the case of the United Kingdom to 
understand how foolish race hatreds 
can be. • 

As for the differences between us, 
whether national or racial, they are 
certainly matters for rejoicing,. if 
only because they give colour to the 
life of the world. 

Mutual Interests 

We seem now to be well on the way 
to answering our question: Is 
patriotism inconsistent with the peace 
of the world ? Indeed we seem able 
to recast these words and make them 
read : Patriotism or love of country 
finds its natural extension in the love 
of all mankind. We may say that 
patriotism is right, it is good, but it is 
not enough. 

Fortunately, also, enlightenment 
helps us to see that the interests of all 
nations are mutual. The crisis of 
trade through which the world is 
passing is the clearest possible evidence 
that one part of the world cannot 
suffer without bringing tribulation 
upon other parts. So far from its 
being true that the bad trade of 
country A is good for country B, we 
know that depression in A means 
trouble also for B. The intelligent 
man now looks and hopes not for bad 
trade abroad but for good trade in all 
the world. 

So it comes about that the love of 
other peoples, the: desire for their 
welfare, coincides with our own best 
interests. It is only in an atmosphere 
of friendship and confidence that the 
production of wealth in the world can 
reach its highest degree of develop¬ 
ment and furnish to all nations, in 
happy agreement, the means of living 
in prosperity. 

We Cannot Help It 

A poet of great gifts, in a moment of 
inspiration, pictured Christ as dying 
for all men, men He never knew, yet 
remembering always the scenes of His 
childhood, and his last stanza runs : 

And yet, I think, at Golgotha, 

As Jesn’s eyes were closed in death. 

They saw with love most passionate 

The village street at Nazareth. 

These lines seem to us a perfect 
answer to those who ask if we should 
love our homeland more than all. 
The answer is that we cannot help it. 
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THE LAST OF 
HER LINE? 

The Queen Elizabeth and 
the New Atlantic Way 

. Will the Queen Elizabeth be the last 
of the great Atlantic liners ? - - 

She is to go into commission in 1940, 
the last word in luxury liners, a palatial 
floating hotel, a city at sea, a gigantic 
power-house. For a hundred years the 
Atlantic ferries have been growing 
bigger. Their engines have become 
more and more powerful, and every 
ship has boasted greater luxury. Now, 
when it seems almost impossible to 
imagine still further improvements' and 
refinements, there is reason to suppose- 
that the day of the great liners is fast 
drawing to a close. For years to conic 
there Will be proud ships ploughing the 
Atlantic, but passenger vessels may soon 
become things of the past, for there”arc to 
be air-services on an unprecedented scale. 

Professor James Small, speaking at 
Glasgow University about the prospects 
of air.transport, has prophesied that the 
Queen Elizabeth may easily be the last 
liner of her kind to be built for the 
Atlantic crossing. Already giant flying- 
boats areplanned which will bring London 
and New York within 20 hours, or less. 

Free Bicycles for 
Unemployed? 

The bicycle is invaluable alike to the 
workman going to his job and to the 
workman looking for a job. 

We are reminded of this by a case in 
which a young man unemployed stole 
a bicycle to help him to find work. 
Would it not be an excellent thing to 
provide bicycles at Employment Ex¬ 
changes ? Bicycles arc cheap, and the 
Labour Ministry could buy 100,000 for 
about ^350,000. The unemployed might 
be encouraged to buy the machines by 
instalments as soon as they found a job: 
is a week for a year or so would do it. 


The Desert Battle 


HTiie latest scene in the age-long war 
1 between water and the desert is 
in South Africa, near the south-western 
corner of the Transvaal, between the 
flowing Vaal River and the dry Hartz 
River which runs, when it has any water 
in it, at a much lower level. 

For a century the people of .South 
Africa have been anxiously watching 
the encroachments of the desert, and for 
fifty years they have talked over plans 
for irrigating possible areas. Now the 
Vaal-Hartz scheme is approaching com¬ 
pletion. 

By a carefully-planned network of 
major and minor canals water is supplied 
to farms lying in the region. The Vaal 
itself, however, is too variable in flow; 
sometimes it becomes destructive, at 
other times far too dry. Therefore a 
dam to conserve its waters has been 
made to ensure that water throughout 
all droughts shall be available on the 
farms served by the system. • ; - 

Signor Mussolini has just despatched 
2000 Italian families to colonise his 


desert in Libya; the Vaal-Hartz region 
will also provide for its 2000 families 
of carefully-selected farmers. 

The scheme is in its early days, and 
at the moment only 7S families are in 
occupation, but new settlers arc arriving 
in batches of 50 at a time. These arc all 
good farming folk who have failed to 
make a living elsewhere in the des¬ 
perate strife against the pitiless march 
of the desert. 

We may imagine their joy in holding 
a farm where there is an assurance of 
abundant water in the driest of droughts, 
where they are helped financially until 
they have made good up to a limit of 
five years ; then they are expected to 
be self-supporting. 

Houses of ample accommodation, 
three bedrooms, ■ large living-room, 
kitchen, bathroom, are on the spot when 
they arrive, having cost only ^250 to 
build. 

The South African Government seem 
actually taking the 35th chapter of 
Isaiah and turning it into fact. 


A Danger to the South Downs 


Leaving School 
at Fifteen 

An Important Change 

Leaving school at 15 instead of 14 
will soon be an accomplished fact. 

The clauses of the Education Act of 
1936 relating to the exemption from 
attendance at school of children between 
the ages of 14 and 15 come into opera¬ 
tion in September next year, when the 
school-leaving age will be raised to 15. 

The LCC last November convened 
a conference of neighbouring education 
authorities to discuss the standards to 
be adopted in deciding what should be 
regarded as "beneficial” employment 
for the purposes of exemption from 
attendance at school; also for the 
conditions allowing the withdrawal of 
children from school on account of diffi¬ 
cult homo circumstances. 

These- matters are of extreme im¬ 
portance, and it has yet to be seen 
how far exemption will go in practice. 
It is to be hoped that the great majority 
will not be exempted. 


T he glorious stretch of our coast from 
Seaford to Eastbourne has been en¬ 
dangered by a recent legal decision. 

Most of these ten miles are public 
property and saved for ever from the 
builder. Seaford has acquired its head¬ 
land and the acres extending to the 
lovely Cuckmerc Valley, while the 
Seven Sisters beyond belong to the 
National Trust. Eastbourne at the 
other end has spent about ^100,000 
in purchasing Beachy Head and an 
area of downland five miles long and over 
two miles deep from - the cliffs. 

Between these two areas lies the little 
valley known as Billing Gap with a 
few cottages and an inn, tucked away 
so that they hardly spoil the view. 
In order to prevent development of 
adjoining land by buildings which 
would break in two the splendid 
panorama the East Sussex County 


Council decided to include 402 acres of 
the manor estate here in a town-planning 
scheme, and offered the owner ^6000 
as compensation for preserving it as a 
private open space. The owner claimed 
seven times that sum, and the matter 
was referred, in accordance with the 
law, to the official arbitrator, who has 
fixed the award at ^17,600. 

The question now arises, Who is to 
pay this ? The village of Hailsham, in 
which Birling Gap lies, cannot do so, 
while Eastbourne has refused to contri¬ 
bute. Eastbourne and Seaford, how¬ 
ever, deserve the thanks of all lovers 
of England for what they have done. 
It is a big sum even for the County 
Council. 

We earnestly hope that the chance of 
saving this essential 400 acres will not 
be missed and that the C P R E will 
begin to get busy. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of December 1913 

The Shadow of a Coming Event. Great 
revolutions sometimes begin in quite' 
a small way, and the coming of the 
biggest revolution in travel that the 
world has known has recently been 
foreshadowed by a seemingly trivial 
event. A little steamer, named the 
Louise, has just sailed through America. 
It passed along the Panama Canal from 
end to end, rising, by lock after lock, 
from sea-level to the height of the hills 
through which the canal has been cut, 
then descending by other locks to 
sea-level again. 

Coming events cast their shadows 
before them, and this private voyage 
of the Louise is the forerunner of the 
big international procession which will 
mark the real opening of the world’s 
new waterway. 



CANADA’S NEW FORESTS 

Large areas of British Columbi 
having been denuded of the famous -v 
Douglas fir, the Provincial Govern- 
ment has planned to restore 10,000 ~ 
acres yearly. State nurseries near 
New Westminster have ' 3,000,000 
young trees ready for planting, and 
by 1942 there will be 10,000,000. 


GREENLAND 


DANGEROUS 

HUNTING 

Greenland Eskimos 
are now engaged in 
hunting walruses, an 
occupation fraught 
with considerable 

danger to the hunters 
as walruses are fierce 
fighters, using their 
tusks, which are often 
more than a foot long. 


HANNIBAL’S ELEPHANTS? 

A French archaeologist, Dr Laurent 
Bernard, has discovered near Avacon in 
the Durance Valley an elephant cemetery 
which, it is believed, marks the place 
where the Carthaginian soldier Hannibal 
killed several of his elephants before 
crossingthe Alps in 218 B C to attack Rome 

0 



FISHING FOR STURGEON 

Sturgeon fishing is most active in the 
NikoTaievsk region in winter. Although 
the Amur is frozen, the natives hook 
the fish through the ice after having 
marked their favourite pools. It is from 
the roe of the sturgeon that caviare, a 
jgreat delicacy, is made. 


The new Czecho-SIovakia, showing in black 
the area recently transferred to Hungary 


SOUTH 

AMERICA vent ne wo nes forming. 

BRITISH HOME FORTHE JEWS? 

British Guiana has been suggested 
as a colony which could absorb 
Jewish refugees. This South 
American country of 84,000 square 
miles has a population of 333,000, 
of whom fewer than 2000 are Jews. 


AUSTRALIA HELPS 

In some of the sandy 
districts of Libya 
which are now being 
colonised by Italian 
families the sand 
dunes have been 
brought under control 
by planting shrubs and 
trees from Australia. 

Wattle was used to 
bind thedunes andeu- 
calyptus trees' to pre- CAPE PROVINCE 


TOPSYTURVY 

While England was experiencing 
unseasonably warm weather last 
month, in the midland districts of 
Cape Province, where it is now 
summer, there were heavy falls of 
snow. 


SEEKING OIL BY PLANE 

A survey by plane is to be made of 
an area of 100,000 square miles in 
Papua and New Guinea to explore 
the possibility of finding oil. Three 
planes will be used, and they will 
operat ; from Port Moresby. 
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JUPITER’S NEW 
MOONS 

Are They Captured 
Asteroids ? 

By the C N Astronomer 

The recent discovery of two addition¬ 
al moons revolving round Jupiter has 
awakened anew the fascinating problem 
of how he acquired such remarkable 
bodies, so unlike his ordinary moons. 

Further calculations from the observed 
data at Mount Wilson and Harvard 
Observatories have shown that Satellite 
XI, as it is known, takes 692 days to 
revolve round Jupiter and therefore 
that its orbit lies between those of 
Satellites VII and VIII. (See the 
Table of Jupiter’s Moons in the CN for 
October 22.) 

Satellite XI also travels the reverse 
way to that in which Jupiter rotates ; 
this is called retrograde motion and is in 
the same direction as that of Satellites 
VIII and IX. Nearly all the moons of 
the Solar System travel direct, that is in 



Diagram, not drawn to scale, showing how 
the planetary orbit of an asteroid could 
become the retrograde orbit of a satellite 
of Jupiter as the result of his attraction 

the same direction as the planets rotate 
—from west to east or anti-clockwise, 
when viewed from above. As in the 
case of Satellite X, Satellite XI is ex¬ 
ceedingly small, apparently between 10 
and 12 miles in diameter. At a distance 
of nearly 400 million miles such an 
object would appear as a scarcely 
perceptible point of light, easily mis¬ 
taken for a faint star. But on the 
, photographic plate after prolonged ex¬ 
posure it would reveal its nature by 
producing a faint trail instead of a dot; 
or after successive short exposures at 
intervals of hours or days, the satellite 
would present a row of dots, each 
marking its change of position. 

In the case of Satellite X, the im¬ 
pression first obtained was that its 
motion was retrograde; subsequent 
investigations have proved that this is 
not the case and also that it is much 
' nearer to Jupiter. Further observations 
indicate that its orbit varies enormously 
from about 6,250,000 to 8,250,000 miles 
from J upiter, and that it takes some 260 
days to revolve round him. The average 
distance of Satellite XI from Jupiter is 
nearly 14,000,000 miles, as it takes about 
692 days to revolve. 

Three Exceptional Bodies 

The time taken for these Jovian 
moonlets to revolve in their orbits is 
comparable with that taken by Venus 
arid Mercury round the Sun, while 
Satellites VIII and IX, which take 
respectively 738 and 745 days to 
revolve, take more than twice as long 
as the Earth, while Satellite XI takes 
longer than Mars. ‘ ‘ 

The fact that the three outermost 
revolve the opposite way to Jupiter’s 
rotation, together with the great eccen¬ 
tricity, or oval shape, of their orbits 
and the high inclination at various 
angles far from the plane, or level, of 
Jupiter’s orbit at which these .moonlets 
revolve, singles them out as exceptional 
bodies which are quite different from 
Jupiter’s ordinary satellites. 

Instead they resemble in every way— 
particularly as regards size—asteroids 
which in the course of. their revolutions 
round the Sun have come too near to - 
Jupiter and so have been ever after¬ 
wards unable to escape from his great 


Winds 

The voice of the wind has roared 
round the world longer than the 
mountains have lifted up their heads. 
It has made music ever since there were 
trees with branches swaying to and fro. 

Over land and sea it comes, some¬ 
times rising to a gale, sometimes 
screaming as it rushes on with hurricane 
force, uprooting great trees, tearing 
roofs from houses, scattering branches, 
whirling people off their feet, churning 
the sea to fury. 

But the wind a-blowing all day long 
is to be numbered among our best 
friends. It is apt to become violent, 
but as a rule it is kindly. In the days 
of sailing ships the wind was the ally 
of all mariners, driving galleons and 
clippers round the world, filling the 
canvas of the Golden Hind so that 
Drake might win renown. It was the 
wind which made our bread in those 
days, for the jolly miller could not 
grind the corn till the wind blew and 
the sails went round. 

The Bag of Ulysses 

It is the wind which keeps the air 
fresh and pure; and it is the wind 
which brings the showers to thirsty 
flowers. The wind dries our roads and 
fields. The wind scatters seeds in 
autumn and pollen in spring. How much 
we owe to this untamed servant, so fond 
of a frolic, so necessary to our life 1 

The gentle breeze, the soft zephyr, 
the dreadful tornado, the rain-bearing 
monsoon, the trade winds, the warm 
sirocco, the cold cast wind, these are 
only a few of the winds which arc for 
ever blowing. Homer tells us that 
Aeolus gave Ulysses a bag tied with a 
silver string, and that in the bag were 
all the hurtful and unfavourable winds. 
As long as he kept the bag tightly closed 
he could be sure of friendly winds during 
his voyage ; but the sailors opened the 
bag believing it to hold treasure, and at 
once tempestuous winds leaped out and 
great storms arose. 

Familiar Sayings 

The wind has found its way into our 
everyday speech, for we say : It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody any good; 
A straw will show which way the wind 
is blowing. To sail before the wind is 
to prosper, and to take the wind out of 
anyone’s sails is to forestall them. 

Cromwell lay dying on one of the 
windiest days of the 17th century. The 
first Eddystone lighthouse was de¬ 
stroyed on what was probably the 
wildest night in a thousand years. 

Our poets have long sung of the wind. 
James Whitcombe Riley wrote of the 
South Wind and the Sun, Shelley wrote 
a famous Ode to the West Wind, and 
Charles Kingsley has given us a fine 
poem in praise of the North-Easter. 

We read in the Bible that the wind 
brought quails from the sea for the 
children of Israel; and there is that 
curious prophecy in the-book, of Hosea : 
They have sown the wind and shall reap. 
the whirlwind: It was Jesus who stilled 
the wind, and He who said : The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh and whither it goeth. 

Continued from the previous column 

gravitational pull. The manner in 
which this would operate in some cases 
so as to produce retrograde orbits is 
shown in the diagram. There the 
arrows indicate how" the original 
direction round the Sun may become 
reversed, relative to Jupiter’s rotation 
and the orbits of his proper moons, 
when the asteroid becomes.a moonlet of. 
Jupiter. G. F. M. 


DARK AFRICA 

What Shall Be Made Of It? 

OUR THIRD OF THE WHOLE 

Darkest Africa it was once called, 
and still, in 1938, it is dark. We do 
not even know how many Africans 
there are. The number is probably over 
140,000,000, and may be 160,000,000. 

Africa has an area of 11,660,000 square 
miles, against Europe’s 3,750,000 square 
’ miles. Of this great continent, the 
British Empire includes : 

Square Miles 

Union of South Africa .. .. 473,000 

The Rhodesias .. .. .. ‘ 440,000 ' 

Basuto, Bechuana, and Swazi 
lands .. .. .. 294,000 

Zanzibar. 1,000 

' Kenya . ... 245,000 

Uganda. 110,000 

N vasal and . 40,000 

British West Africa .. .. 449,000 

• Sudan . 1 , 014,000 

Somaliland . .. 68,000 

Various islands . 1,000 


Mandated Territories: 
South-West Africa 
Tanganyika.. .. 


322.000 

374,000 


3 ,S 31,000 

Thus Britain holds about a third of all 
Africa, an area about as big as Europe. 

Under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs Lord 
Hailey has made an intensive study of 
Africa south of the Sahara. It is very 
important, for the African natives, con¬ 
trolled by various European Powers, are 
a great responsibility to us all. 

Representative Government 

Lord Hailey recommends that the 
British African colonies should be 
continuously reviewed by a Standing 
Committee of Lords and Commons. 

It is also recommended that there 
should be established a liberally en¬ 
dowed African Research Fund and an 
African Bureau of Information. 

How is representative government 
to be forwarded in Africa ? The Union 
of South Africa has a definite policy of 
subjecting the Natives to "white rule. 
For colonies and protectorates Britain 
favours a compromise in which White 
government is associated with Native 
minority representation, in such fashion 
as totrain theNatives in self-government. 

It is a matter calling for the closest 
study, for the issues, however difficult, 
cannot be avoided. Britain holds so 
much of Africa that her responsibility 
is greater than that of any other Power. 
The Pity of It 

Included in the table we have given 
are the two old German colonies, 
South-West Africa and Tanganyika, 
taken from Germany during the war, 
and afterwards “ mandated ” by the 
League to the British Empire. The 
return of these and other colonies is 
now expected by Germany, and it is 
the remaining issue of seriousness in 
Anglo-German relations. Lord Hailey 
does not enter into the political aspect, 
but .points out that Germany did small 
trade with her colonies before the war. 

Africa, with more wisdom, might 
have become a bond of union for the 
nations of Europe. It might have been 
a common European trust, administered 
in a liberal spirit by a joint government- 
formed by representatives of all Europe, 
with equal 'opportunity for all in 
migration and economic development. 
This great opportunity was missed, 
but it is not too late to settle a general 
policy of joint interest. 

The Invitation 

When the people of St Thomas, in 
Ontario, opened their newspapers the 
other morning they were surprised to 
see this advertisement : 

Will the person or persons who stole 
a dozen large hydrangea blooms about two 
weeks ago and fifteen more three nighls- 
■ago from the flower beds in front of-No 62 
.Elizabeth .Street return . and .get the few 
remaining blooms ? - -- —- 
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Court Hairdresser’s 


Advice to Women 

Really lustrous hair, said a leading Court 
hairdresser recently, is very rare among 
women, surprising as it may sound. In 
fact, many of the women who come to me 
have never seen their hair at its best until I 
have shown them the result of using 
‘ Danderine ’ to dissolve that tenacious film 
of dust and dirt which clings to each hair, 
dulling its light-reflecting powers. 

If you want to keep your hair beautifully 
lustrous and really clean, you must realise the 
vital necessity of brushing a little ‘Danderine* 
through your hair every night. And togive your 
hair that extrasparkle and attraction—particu¬ 
larly for evening occasions such as dances — 
you will find a finishing touch of ‘Danderine* 
after you have arranged your hair invaluable. 

‘ Danderine ’ is delightful to use ; non- 
Sticky and exquisitely fragrant. It removes 
every speck of film, dust, dirt and dandruff; 
it stimulates growth, prevents brittleness, 
drying and breaking, and is marvellous for 
setting your waves. Get a bottle of 
‘ Danderine ’ to-day, 1/3, 2/6 and 4/6, of all 
themists and stores. 

‘Danderine’ 

. FOR THE HAIR ' .■ 


16,000 “TREATS” 

will be given at Christmas to poor* Fast 
End Children. Remember the Little Ones. 

2/- pays for one “Treat”—£5- for 50. 

How many may we entertain &3 your guests ? 

R.S.V.P. to The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley St., Commercial Rd., Stepney, E.l. 


| A I I enquiries for advertising space In this 
publication should be addressed to: The 
Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


SO EASYTO AVOID 
INDIGESTION 

■Fully 90 per cent, of stomach sufferers 
need never endure another twinge of 
indigestiori if they kept the. acidity of 
their stomach within"bounds. Doctors 
agree that the quickest, safest way to 
aikalize an acid stomach is to take ‘ Milk 
of Magnesia ’ after meals. Thousands of 
former sufferers have discovered this 
unfailing way of avoiding indigestion, 
wind, nausea, sour repeating, and worse 
gastric troubles. Foods that once tor¬ 
tured them they can now enjoy and 
digest to their heart’s content. If you 
are subject to indigestion get ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ’ and take it after your next 
meal. It makes food agree and eases 
digestion amazingly. You’ll be delighted. 
Be sure to get 'Milk of Magnesia.’ 1/3 
and 2/6 (treble quantity). Also ‘ Milk 
of’Magnesia’ brand Tablets, Gd., 1/-, 2/- 
and- 3 / 6 . All chemist's. • 

\ Milk of Magnesia * is the ' trade mark of Phillips* 
preparation of Magnesia. 
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What the Powers 
Should Do 

Get Together 

The International Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has issued an Appeal for Action 
to the chief countries of the world. 

Its Council, on which Lord Luke sits 
as a British representative, has been 
quick to see that the political action at 
Munich is not enough to ease the tension 
in the world, but that cooperation in 
the economic field is essential. 

The Chamber appeals to the Govern¬ 
ments to declare and work out with the, 
least possible delay a policy of friend-, 
ship in their economic relations. Ways 
and means of making this effective, it de¬ 
clares, can only be developed gradually, 
but the first and immediate need is 
a joint declaration, which should express 
the firm intention and willingness of 
the leading Powers to improve their 
economic relations. Such a declaration 
would clear the atmosphere of mistrust 
and fear. ... 

In commenting on this striking appeal 
Lord Luke emphasised that the value 
of the Van Zeeland Report was the 
opportunity it offered Governments for 
starting to talk about trade problems as 
an approach to the settlement of the 
more difficult political issues, and with 
the chief political issue settled at 
Munich there should now be no difficulty 
in meeting to settle economic problems. 

A Merry Company 

There is a treat in store for happy folk 
between eight and twelve who arc given 
the Golden Fun and Story Book. This 
bright annual, which costs 2S gd, is full 
of jolly pictures and many of them are in 
colours. None can fail to appreciate the 
antics of the Golden Fun-makers. 


A Prize For the King of the Forest 


Hr he poet Heine pictures a scene in 
A ■ which the oaks “ roar with joy,” 
quite eclipsing the wonders of the oak 
of Tennyson’s ‘poem,'' which merely 
talked. . If oaks could either talk or 
jubilantly roar, they would do so now. 

To celebrate its hundredth anniver¬ 
sary the -Royal Agricultural Society is 
offering a 25-guinea diploma for the 
best oak wood in England and Wales. 
The wood must be at least 10 acres with 
20 oaks to each acre, and the trees must 
be at least as old as the society. 

This is something new and charming. 
When we -hear of oak woods today it is, 
as a rule, only' to learn that the trees 
are to be sold and cut down. Probably 
every‘tfee entered for this competition 


will have a record running back at the 
very least to Waterloo and Trafalgar; 
there should be some still standing that 
were good trees when Spenser sang of 
the oak as " sole king of forests all ” in 
days when they were treasured as the 
one source of supply for the ships that 
beat the Armada. 

Ships gave us our Empire over the 
oceans and kept us free from invasion 
at home, and it was our own woods that 
furnished the oaks that built the ships 
that saved us. It is time we did 
something to show our appreciation of 
the noblest of all growths that our soil 
affords. We shall not know the results 
until next year ; the judging will take 
place between January and April. 


Must We Think in Words? 


A pparently not necessarily so. A 
man who has made up his mind to* 
go to Liverpool does not say the words, 
“ There is Liverpool; I will go there.” 
The deaf and dumb live and move all 
their lives without words, and a baby 
has not the faintest idea that “ Give 
me ” will bring food or a rattle. Yet a 
baby thinks about both, just as the 
deaf and dumb think of trees and 
houses and sunlight, all without words. 

And so, when we wonder at the in¬ 
telligence of animals (our dogs, for 
instance), and think of this fact of our 
■unlettered thoughts, it seems to make 
them more closely allied than they 
were before, for the actions which follow 
their formed thought are born very 
much as our own are, and may tie 
entirely independent of education. 

A dog does not say to himself. Bone, 
walk, cats ; neither do the actions in 
either an animal or a man depend on 
visualising the next step ; otherwise a 
blind animal or a blind man would be 
completely powerless. Thought before 


action, and possibly all thought, has no 
form, no sound, no set phrase. 

What, then, is this mystery of the 
mind which is shared by all living 
creatures ? It is the spirit which 
dwells in all things, that which bloweth 
where it listeth. Some have called our 
■wordless intuitions instinct, but whether 
it be spirit, or instinct, or merely the 
mind’s vitality, the name matters little. 
It is enough to say that we are, in a 
sense, completely vital without the 
written or spoken word, which is another 
indication to us that the all-important 
things of life are the hidden and the 
soundless ones. 

Australia Buys 

Australia is a remarkable buyer of 
British exports; she was our third 
best customer last year. She bought 
£37,530,725 worth of goods from Britain, 
more than any foreign country did. She 
also sold more to us than any other 
country, except USA and Canada. 


1938 Herrings 
Too Small 

Bad Time For Fishermen 

The East Anglian herring fishery this 
year has been disastrous. Scottish boats 
have in some cases worked at a loss and 
gone home in debt. 

Dr Hodgson, the Ministry of Fisheries 
expert, is a student of the age groups of 
the herring. A sort of herring census is 
taken yearly which enables the expert 
to predict the size of next year’s fish. 

This year, it seems, the experts were 
able to say that the majority of the 
catch at first would be small “ four- 
year-olds,” and that the older ones, 
which are the normal herring catches, 
would come along later. At the begin¬ 
ning of the season the proportion of the 
four-year-olds was 80 per cent. 

Unfortunately, the older and bigger 
herring have come too late. The smaller 
fish have been unsuitable for the Scottish 
cure, and the trade decided to keep it to 
360,000 barrels, and returned home 
sorrowful 

Big losses are spoken of, and it may 
well be wondered whether the resources 
of civilisation arc exhausted in the 
matter. 

Britain and the Continent of Europe 
so close at our doors have millions of 
underfed people who need nourishing fish. 

The Braille Man's Stamp 

A black 2! cent value is to be added 
to Argentina’s current stamp issue. It 
will depict blind Louis Braille, the 
inventor of the system of embossed 
printing for the blind. He was born in 
Coupvray in France in 1S09, and per¬ 
fected his methods of reading and writing 
for the sightless in Paris. A French 
stamp is also in preparation, in aid of 
wireless for the blind. 


MECCANO 

ENGINEERING FOR BOYS 


Boys ! It’s more thrilling than ever to build the new Meccano models with the bigger and better 
Meccano Outfits. Bridges, towers, cranes, aeroplanes, motor cars and hundreds of others, 
every one a marvel of engineering in miniature. 

You never get tired of Meccano. The more you build with it, the more interesting it becomes. 
You feel a thrill as soon as you begin to build your first model. It is the greatest fun in the world ! 
See the new Meccano at your dealer’s to-day. Ask him to tell you all about it, and to show you 
the magnificent new models in the latest manuals. 


Prices of Complete Outfits from 3/- to 255/- 


■BIGG& 
OUTF iTS 


A fine new catalogue 
—FREE to boys ! 

You must have this complete 
72-page catalogue. Get it 
from your dealer to-day, or 
write direct to us for a 
copy, enclosing the names 
and addresses of three of 
your chums. 

The catalogue contains full 
details and illustrations of the 
complete range of Meccano 
Quality Toys. It will help 
you better than anything 
else to choose your presents 
for Christmas. 


MECCANO LIMITED 


(DEPT. 27) 


BINNS ROAD 


LIVERPOOL 13 
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£10,000,000 FOR 
10,000 Families 

Beginning to People 
the Empire ? 

A plan has been suggested to the 
Government for a widescale migration 
of British settlers to British Columbia, 
the western province of Canada. 

It ranges from the Rocky Mountains, 
on the East to the Pacific and has an 
area of 359,000 square miles, and is a 
gloriously picturesque land with many 
good harbours, while the climate in the 
south-west coastal districts resembles 
that of the south of England. There 
are rich mines, fine fisheries, and a 
growing fruit production. The mineral 
wealth includes iron, gold, silver, copper, 
and petroleum. The population is small, 
less than 800,000. 

Thus a great and fruitful land has as 
yet the population of a fair-sized town. 
There is obviously room for settlers. 

There is now proposed the formation 
of an Empire Development Company 
which the Government might assist by 
money grants or by giving credit 
facilities. The British Columbia Govern¬ 
ment promises whole-hearted coopera¬ 
tion and it is proposed to start with the 
emigration of 10,000 selected families, 
which would cost £10,000,000. 

All the lands, houses, farm buildings, 
machinery, and livestock would remain 
the property of the company until the 
settler has paid off his indebtedness by 
suitable instalments. Such instalments 
would not be payable until the third 
year of the occupation. 

The promoters’ answer to certain 
criticisms of settlement made in British 
Columbia is that, with suitable housing, 
clothing, and care, the average British 
settler does not suffer from the cold, and 
that under the scheme there would be 
community halls, schools, and churches, 
cooperative stores and transport, so 
that loneliness would be avoided. 

School Broadcasts 

Here are details of the broadcasts to 
schools for next week. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Science and Gardening— 
Spraying Fruit Trees : by C. F. Eawrance. 
2.30 Early Stages in Music—Revision and 
Concert : by Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, ii.o Physical Training (for use in 
halls). 11.25 History in the Making. 11.45 
Physical Training (for use in classrooms). 

2.5 Our Parish—What’s the News ? 2.30 

Book Talk by S. P. B. Mais—L. M. Alcott’s 
Little Women. 3.0 Concert Lesson—Re¬ 
view and Preparation for Concert: by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 World History—Romans 
and Barbarians : by T. W. H. Holland. 
2.30 Biology—Sunshine, Bones, and Teeth : 
by H. Munro Fox. 

Thursday, 11.25 Senior Geography—Mis¬ 
understanding Climate ; The Dust Bowl : 
by Elspeth Huxley. 2.5 Birds of the 
Garden: by C. R. Stonor. 2.30 British 
History—Merchants at Calais : by Rosa¬ 
mund Mitchell. 

Friday, 2.5 In the Indian Jungle—by 

F. McDermott. 2.45 Poetry Programme— 
Christmas Poems and Carols. 3.10 Topical 
Talk. 3.35 Forceful Thinkers—Darwin: by 
Professor J. B. S. Haldane. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.30 Speech Training for Seniors : 
by Anne H. McAllister. 

Tuesday, ii.o and 11.45 As National. 

2.5 Round the Village—The Engineer : by 
John R. Allan. 2.30 and 3.0 As National. 
Wednesday, 11.5 Speech Training for 
Juniors (Telling Our Feelings): by Anne 
H. McAllister. 2.30 The Food Quest : by 
A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, ii.o Intermediate French. 2.5 
Music—Accent: by Herbert Wiseman. 
2.40 Owls in Winter : by A. Scott Kennedy. 

3.5 Scottish History—Black Agnes of 
Dunbar : by E. Boog Watson. 

Friday, 2.5 British Empire Geography 
(Ottawa—Between Forest and Farm) : by 

G. B. Johnson. 2.45 As National. 


The Children s Newspaper 




SPORT BY LAW 

Our Dictators Long Ago 

Although winter is upon us there 
is but a slowing-down of our games. 

In place of summer diversions we have 
football, hockey, lacrosse, steeplechases, 
tennis under cover and on open hard 
courts, rackets, and a variety of other 
exercises ali excellent for fun and the 
attainment of fitness. 

We may not yet match the standard 
of physical perfection talked of in the 
dictator nations, but our exercises are 
voluntary, taken for the love of them, 
not by compulsion, as a preliminary to 
a contest on the battlefield. 

We had our dictatorship in sport 
before other nations paid any attention 
to it, but as soon as legal pressure was 
exerted to compel people to take physical 
exercise the English spirit revolted. 

James the First, and after him 
Charles, each issued what was called a 
Book of Sports, insisting that all people, 
whatever their religious views, should 
attend the State Church in the morning 
and go to play afterwards. 

Why a Game Was Banned 

It was a cunning way of forcing the 
Nonconformist into a church with whose 
principles he was not in sympathy. If 
he did not attend church, he was not 
allowed to practise sports. For the 
Government it .was argued that the 
decree would not only incline a man’s 
heart to religion and train his limbs for 
war, but would occupy his leisure and 
so stop his tongue. 

For this reason the game of bowls was 
abolished lest the bowling green should 
afford an excuse for a meeting where 
religious views could be expressed too 
freely. No man was allowed to take part 
in sport out of his own parish. 

So people risked their liberty by 
refusing to go to church under orders 
and to play after service at the word of 
command. Sport by legal order is said 
to have caused more, general opposition 
to the dynasty than even Ship Money, 
for every parson was ordered to read the 
Book of Sports from the pulpit) and some 
complying, would close the volume after 
reading it, with the words, “ That is the 
injunction of man,” and then, opening 
the Bible, would read the fourth com¬ 
mandment with its injunction as to the 
Sabbath, and say, “ That is the word 
of God;’’ 

The British people can still be led, 
not driven, and that is why such vast 
numbers enjoy their Unregimented play 
in the winter. 

Competition Result, 

In C N Competition Number 06 the 
two neatest and correct lists were sent 
in by Victor Barnes, 9 Nesta Road, 
Woodford Green, Essex ; and Ella B. 
Reid, 77 Rosehill Drive, Aberdeen. A 
prize of ten shillings has been sent to 
each of these readers. 

The twenty-five prizes of half-a- 
crown were awarded to the following : 

Frank Bellow, Teddington ; Esme Borner, Whyte- 
leafe; Keith Brooks, York; V. Clements, Folke¬ 
stone ; Thomas Curtis, Cardiff; Gwladys Davies, 
Narberth ; Janet K. Earnshaw, Bebington; Victor 
Edwards, Chaltont St Giles ; Kathleen Gore, 
Hornsey ; Nancy Greene. Swanage ; R.‘ C. Green- 
smith, Mansfield ; Ruth King, Merton Park, SW 20; 
Allison G. Leitch, Ashington Ross MacIntyre, 
Sidcup ; Helen Mackinnon, Elgin ; Bettina Marr, 
Aberdeen ; Joan Murray, Fraserburgh ; Ralph 
Pavey,* Aldershot; Freda Roberts, Styal, Cheshire ; 
M. P. Roberts, Exeter; Alison Timbrel!, Chingford, 
E 4 ; Mary Ustiani, Lambeth, S E 1 ; Hazel Walsh, 
St John’s Wood, NWS; Bernard Wilkes, Preston ; 
Marjorie Youngs, Dover. 

The correct answers were : 

1 Chair. 2 Milk bottle. 3 Folding pram. 4 Pipe. 
5 Telephone. 6 Spectacles. 7 Egg-cup. 8 Shoe. 
9 Fire-tongs. 

The prizewinner whose name is 
marked with an asterisk obtained a new 
reader and is awarded an extra 2s 6d. 

Death From a Celluloid Doll 

Little John Regan, aged two, has 
died in the Children’s Hospital, Mel¬ 
bourne (Australia), from burns due to 
a celluloid doll catching fire. > 





Me 

Refreshed 2 
Restored 2 
Radiant 2 

by the 



Don’t get run down, renew your 
vigour and vivacity, avoid chills 
and fatigue by regularly taking— 

oxo 

Beef—'for Vitality 

51/33 



Have a box of tools so you 
can make almost anything 
in wood—a toy or a table, 
a model or a money box. 
A Hobbies Outfit provides 
a pleasant and profitable 
hobby for any age. 



BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS 


From 176 to 25 !- 
Each One Complete 

Each one provides all the tools needed to make 
a start right away. Free design patterns with 
each issue of Hobbies Weekly, price 2d. of 
any newsagent, or over 500 things to make in 
Hobbies 284-page 1939 Handbook (price 6d.). 
A simple design and instructions are supplied 
in each set. 

FREE LISTS 

A specimen Hobbies 
and free illustrated 
leaflet on request 
from Hobbies Ltd. 

(Dept.9), Dereham, 

Norfolk. 

Hobbies own branches in London, Glasgow, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Southampton, 
Sheffield, Hull. Orders by post tor 

HOBBIES LTD., DEREHAM, NORFOLK. 


The A1 Outfit 

The best Xmas Present. Wide range of real tools 



Of all Stores, 
Ironmongers 
and leading 
Toyshops 
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Complete in Tioo Parts 


ON SECRET SERVICE ® Mowbray 


The Hornets’ Nest 

CHAPTER 1 

The Price of Veal 

UK butcher’s shop stood at the comer of 
Yenne Street and Viviers Street. 
The butcher himself, an immense man in 
shirt sleeves and apron, was whetting his 
carver, on steel when the bell above the 
door tinkled, the door was pushed open, 
and a man in the. clothes of a taxi-driver 
stepped in. ■ 

" Is veal any cheaper today he asked. 

The butcher relinquished his steel. “ In 
this establishment that depends-on how 
much one wants,” he said. . . 

The man uttered an " Ah ! " ' Then 
responded, “ I’ll take one.pound, please." 

“ Will that be enough ? ” said the butcher, 
lifting his eyebrows. 

His customer appeared to reflect. "Well, , 
no,” he said quietly. “ On second thoughts.’ 
I can do with a couple of pounds.” ■ 

He produced a ios note. '-The veal was 
served, wrapped up, and handed to him 
with the change. Then significantly the 
butcher nodded his head towards a door 
at the back of the shop with a curtain in 
front of it. The taxi-man took his parcel 
and change and went out. But tie did not 
return to the street. He passed through, 
that curtained door at the back of the shop. . 

And now, glancing at the clock, which 
showed half-past nine, and humming an 
agreeable tune under his breath, the butcher 
displayed his joints for a brisk morning’s 
work. Several customers came, made 
their purchases, and departed,' when 
presently during a lull there entered a 
woman. As she opened her bag and ex¬ 
tracted a ios note she inquired if veal was 
cheaper today ? 

“ Veal,” echoed the butcher, wiping his 
hands on his apron. 1 “ In this establish¬ 
ment that depends on how much one wants.” 

“ Oh, 1 want one pound,” she replied. 

“ Will that be enough, madam:? ” 

“ Xo; on second thoughts I will take two 
pounds, if you please.” . 

He served her. Then nodded. She' 
passed through the door at the back. 


Next came a bustling housewife, tiien a 
girl with a basket, followed by others; 
all doing their shopping and leaving at 
once. Until, strolling along Viviers Street, 
appeared a musician with a fiddle-case 
under his arm. Coming opposite the shop 
he glanced through the window, anti, 
seeing the butcher' alone, he paused and 
drew a deep breath. ’ After another glance 
he pulled out a ios note, and with this in 
his fingers and his soft hat crammed over 
his eyes he darted inside. “ Is veal,” 
he muttered, “ any cheaper today ? 

There was a mirror hanging on the wall 
facing the door to reflect all who came in 
and out. As though casually, the butcher 
faced round towards this and for a long 
moment studied his customer in it. Then, 
turning again, he uttered the same reply 
as that he had given the taxi-driver and 
woman. On this, the man with the 
.’fiddle-case, speaking more freely, first 
ordered one pound of veal, then corrected 
his order. “ Yes, on second thoughts,” 
he stressed, ” I will take two pounds.” 

He was served, and vanished as his 
predecessors had done. 

And the butcher continued to hum, with 
one eye on the clock. 

Its hands- had crept forwards twenty 
minutes before he had the shop to himself 
again. On that same instant there marched 
in a fashionable young man with a monocle. 
Having surveyed the. shop and its owner 
in a brief silence, he let the monocle drop 
to the end of its cord and flipping out a 
treasury- rtote from his pocket he uttered, 
drawling, “ Is veal any cheaper today ? ” 

The butcher frowned. Suspicion mounted 
his face. He was beginning to frame a 
slow and guarded reply when the other cut 
him short with an air of authority. 

. “ Quick, comrade ! ” he bade in an under¬ 
tone. “ Are your wits fast asleep ? ” 

The butcher bowed and pointed to the 
curtained door. 

At midday a moon-faced assistant arrived 
to take charge. To him his master whis- 
. pered .urgently, rapidly; then, discarding 
his apron and getting into his jacket, he 
disappeared through the curtained door. 


In a room at the top of the stairs the 
others were waiting. 

It was a large room with a table that 
ran down the middle. Six chairs had been 
set at the table. The butcher’s four 
guests were seated already in a constrained 
silence. The shop woman stared in front of 
her, nursing her hand-bag. The taxi- 
driver was nervously fingering his chair. 
The musician had placed his fiddle-case 
down in front of him and leaned forward 
with his hands resting lightly upon it 
and his lips moving noiselessly. Only the 
young man with the monocle seemed at his 
ease. He was stretched back in his chair, 
and his smile came and went. 

• Having drawn out a key and locked the 
door on the inside, their, host dropped his 
big bulk into one of the two empty chairs, 
and, motioning the others to sit down 
again, he began’to speak with abruptness. 

“ I welcome you, comrades,” he said. 
" All of us are strangers to one another, 
but each of you has given the sign and the 
countersign and has answered the password. 
So none of us need feel alarm of his neigh¬ 
bour. If that is well understood-- ” 

“ Oh, agreed 1 ” the young man put in. 

“ I proceed at once,’ then, to tell you 
why you’ve been summoned. In even- 
part of the world there is a great deal 
happening in our trade just now-, from 
which we are profiting. But consider, my 
comrades, how- much more we may profit 
by pooling our resources.” 

Dead silence received this. 

” But regard now," the butcher resumed. 
“ We are all of us baladeurs -” 

The taxi-man interjected, “ Nay ! Stick 
to the English." 

“Very well. We are international agents 
selling our secrets to the highest bidder. 
Aye, consider I We’re free-lances, caring 
nothing who purchases our secrets, caring 
only that the purchase price be the best. 
This being so-” 

“ One moment, please.” The shop- 
woman had risen. “ Kindly tell us who 
formed this idea ? ” 

“ The Master Mind who summoned you.” 

“ So,” she said coldly, “ I gather. But 
who is the Master Mind ? We are none of us 
known to each other, but he must know all 
of us, and how- could he have called us 
together and sent us the password ?_”. • . 

“ That is true. Nor am I myself more 
than his mouthpiece. For though I re¬ 


ceived his instructions to receive you today 
and was given the countersigns and pass¬ 
words to prove you, I am as ignorant,as 
you are of his identity.” As the butcher 
spoke his eyes flitted toward the young 
man, who returned the fleeting glance with 
expressionless gaze. “But observe,” he 
reminded them, " that our sixth chair 
stands empty. I am confident that the 
Master Mind will come to claim it.” 

“ Oh, no doubt,” the woman accepted, 
resuming her seat. " And seeing that he 
sent us his plan with the summons, is 
there any reason meanwhile to elaborate ? ” 

“ I would save your time,” the butcher 
retorted importantly. “ Here we arc- 
comrades ; the five cleverest free-lances in 
our trade. We are to form ourselves into 
what one might term an Exchange and 
Mart, keeping one another in touch with the 
likeliest markets and, as we share our 
knowledge, so sharing the fruits.” 

“ In short—we amalgamate,” the young 
man said, yawning. 

. One by one they expressed their approval. 

Then the butcher smiled. “ That is good," 
he said—“very good. Not a nation but 
has secrets, my friends, for our picking. Not 
a nation that shall not pay us for its 
security. And pay through the nose'. And 
now ! ” He produced a sheet of stiff foolscap 
and pen. “ We shall each of us subscribe 
our name and address : an act of good faith 
which we owe one another. The address may 
be any address that will instantly find each.” 

They consulted, and had agreed that the 
roll should be signed, when there sounded a 
tap on the door. 

“ The Master Mind 1 ” whispered the , 
butcher, as he jumped up. lie opened the door. 

CHAPTER 2 

A Tight Corner 

Nvi-corKD from shoulders to feet in a 
loose heavy ulster and masked across 
the upper part of his features, the newcomer, 
whose height was rather under than over 
that of the average man. advanced to the 
sixth chair with a resolute tread and a 
gesture of greeting. When the shop-woman 
suggested that he should unmask himself 
he answered her, very quietly, " A 11 in 
good time,” then inclined his head towards 
the butcher, who, after turning the key in 
the lock, had bustled back-and-picked up 
the sheet of foolscap. 

Continued on page 18 



A Game in a Million 
for the Millions 


GROWN-UPS ADORE IT 


If you haven’t played Stak-a-Stik yet you’ve 
missed one of the grandest games out. Take 
home a box today and gather round the fire¬ 
side with your friends and family, and watch 
their eyes glisten as you introduce them to 
this new thrill. 

The stack illustrated here contains 7,000 
sticks and was built 
by a girl of 15, without 
any previous experience 
whatsoever. So you 
can see what can be 
done ! Any number of 
players can take part, 
and the game has many 
exciting variations. 

“ Stak-a-Stik ” will 
make any party go with 
a swing. No more dull 
evenings, no more 
“ don't-know-what-to- 
do " tiresome hours, 
no more family squalls 
when you have Stak- 
a-Stik in the house! 

On Sale at all Stationers, Stores and Toyshops. 

Order from branches of Boots Cash Chemists, 
Timothy White & Taylors, W. H. Smith & Son, 

Wyman & Sons, or from Bentalls, Kingston-on- 
Thames. 


PRICES: 
1 /-, 2 / 6 , 
5 /-, 7/6 

and 10/6 


giiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiisiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiijiiiiiiitiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiHiiiiiiiiiniiuimniiiiiiiiiiiiniiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinitig 

I You Who Know 

I The CN ... 

| 

| ... need not be told that it is a paper which 

= deals with all the news that really matters . ■ . . 

— , ~ 

| that the sensational and the sordid have no place in § 

| its pages . . . that the boy or girl, or the man | 

| or woman, who reads the CN regularly stands out | 

1 above the crowd as well-informed concerning the | 

| affairs of the world today. | 

I J^NOWING this, would you not wish to introduce | 

1 the paper to a good friend? Please pass this § 

1 copy on when you have finished with it and show | 

| your friend the Order Form below, which should | 

1 he filled in and handed to a newsagent. | 


= 

= 

= 

e * Date Signature 

= - - 

— 

= If no newsagent is available the C N can be delivered at any address in 

§} the world for I Is a year. Please send a cheque or postal order to The 

= Amalgamated Press, Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 

^iiwiminmwiimiiwiiwmiiiwiiwiiiiiiimmmiiiiiimimmiimiiiiiiminiiwiiiiiimiiiiiitiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiwmiiimiiiiii 


ORDER 

FORM 

To 

Newsagent 

Please deliver THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER every 
Thursday until further notice to the following address : 

Date 

Signature' 
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BRITISH 

AND 

GUARANTEED 


The signal falls, the whistle sounds. Away goes the 
Hornby Express, gliding over the points, picking up 
speed, under bridges, over crossings, through stations, 
all out for a record run I 

Boys, everything about Hornby Trains is unbeliev¬ 
ably real. Until you’ve actually played with a Hornby 
Railway you can’t possibly realise how thrilling and 
how fascinating a hobby it is. 

Think of the hours of interest and excitement that 
can be yours as Engineer-in-Chief of your own railway ! 
You are in absolute control. Yourtrain runs according 
to your orders. Short of driving a real locomotive 
yourself there is no sensation in the world to equal it ! 

Christmas is a fine time to start a Hornby Railway. 
Ask your local dealer to show you the latest models, 
and ask him also for your FREE copy of the new 
catalogue of Hornby Trains and Meccano. 

THE 

1938-9 HORNBY 
BOOK OF TRAINS 

The latest issue of this magnificent book will be 
welcomed by every railway enthusiast. It contains 
splendid articles on little-known features of railway 
goods traffic, automatic train control on the GW.R., 
the famous L.N.E.R. and L.M.S. expresses on the 
London-Scotland routes, the mysteries of the Travel¬ 
ling Post Office and the Continental Boat Trains of 
the Southern Railway. 

It also includes a superb catalogue, in full colour, of 
all the wonderful Hornby locomotives, coaches, 
wagons, and accessories. Every Meccano and Hornby 
dealer has this wonderful book, price 3d. Or you can 
obtain it by sending 41d. in stamps direct to— 

MECCANO LIMITED (DEPT. Q.R.) 

BINNS ROAD - LIVERPOOL 13 



Prices of Hornby 
Train Sets from 
5/6 to 76/- 


NEW! 

King George VI Stamps 

ON APPROVAL 



The latest Stanley Gibbons Approval Sheets 
are those containing the brilliant new King 
George VI stamps of the British Empire 
ONLY! Most of them are fine pictorials. 
Have you seen them yet ? If not, wait no 
longer, but write TO-DAY I 

They’re just what you want for Xmas. 


FREE 
TO YOU 


Get your Stamp Gifts this Xmas 
from Stanley Gibbons and so 
make sure of the best. Write to¬ 
day for FREE 104-page lists -of 
stamp bargains, albums, cata¬ 
logues, books and accessories. 


STANLEY GIBBONS LTD., 

Dept. 107, 391 Strand, London, W.C.2 
Itlll!llllilllllllllllllll1!llllll!llllllllillllllllll[|lllll!lllll!lll!lllll!li 



New Portable 

SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER 


The Simplex is a real working typewriter in 
miniature. So simple to use that anyone can 
print, or type names, letters, cards, programmes, 
etc., with it. A realistic toy, fascinating and in¬ 
structive. which will stand rough usage. Guaran¬ 
teed for two years. In snappy “ Portable” ease. 
Model R, 6/6 (ns iUustn.). Model S, 10/6. 
Model T, 21/-. Model A, 5/-. No. 250, 15/-. 

From all toy dealers. Send for list. 


SIMPLEX/TYPEWRITER CO 


Dept. C, 1, NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.l. 


You Can’t Be 
Bashful 

... when you’re playing 
SNOW WHITE, th£ grand new* 
card game founded on" 
the famous-Walt Disney 
film success. 

Sold by every good 
Stationer and Store. 
Published by Castcll Bros:, . 
Ltd., London and Glasgow. . 



By permission .Walt 'Disney-Mickey Mouse 



REALLY ARE SARDINES! 


Millions of British 
homes annually enjoy 
the goodness of M.E.’s. 


Thousands of Free Gifts — Choose Yours! 

| ^ HERE’S til YCU HAVE TO DO 




TABLE TENNIS 

SET in box with 
net. two posts, 
two bats and 
three balls. 

99 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 



RAINBOW DOM¬ 
INOES in different 
colours. You’ll 
have wonderful 
fun with these. 
36 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


STAMP AlCUM. 

100 pages, spaces 
marked put for 
3,000 stamps. 

42 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 

Also hundreds of other Free Gifts. Send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC55, Rowntree 
& Co. Ltd., The Cocoa Works, York, for the complete list of boys* and girls’ gifts. You will 
also get a Free Voucher , value three coupons — that’s really getting something for nothing ! 


MOUTH ORGAN. 

“ The Captain ” 
model. You can 
play all sorts of 
tunes. 

39 Coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


TIQLEYWINKS 

with cup and 
discs. All colours 
of the rainbow. 
Good fun. 

30 Coupons and 
Free Voucher.. 


HERE’S til YOU HAVE TO DO 

Don’t just wish you had nice 
things. Thousands of boys and 
girls got them free — so can 
you! Just ask Mother to buy 
Rowntree’s Cocoa. In every tin 
are Free Gift Coupons — 3 in 
the i'lb. size. Start collecting 
now! Then exchange-the coup¬ 
ons for the gift you want. 

. (Rowntree’s Table Jellies have 
coupons too!) 

SHOW THIS TO YOUR MOTHER - 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by 
a special “ pre-digestive.” pro¬ 
cess, so thart.> besides being 
more digestible itself, it actu¬ 
ally aids digestion^. It helps 
children to get more: body¬ 
building nourishment 'out- of ‘ 
1 all their other food as well.. 


NEW 


(JMmstmas Boolts 



Arthur Eansome's, 

OLD PETER’S RUSSIAN TALES 

A popular favourite re-issued in a ri'-Iightful now 
format. With coloured illustrations and decorations 
by Dmitri Mitrokhin. 7/6 net 


Dr, G. B. Harrison’s 

NEW TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 

rendering into clear ami simple prose of the 
plays—with eight 
mi-white iUustra- 
A second volume 
5/- net 


stone. 

coloured plates and 1:1anv bhek-a 

lions by C. WALTER IIODKEd. 
to lollow. 


Dr. W. H. D.-Rouse’s 
STORY OP ODYSSEUS 

A new illustrated edition with four coloured plates 
and twelve rep rod in: ti >ns of crayon drawings by 
Norman Hall. “ Ilis book has tlie holding power 
of a first-rate novel.”— London Mercury. 8/6 net 


Garry Hogg’s 
EXPLORERS AWHEEL 

A new idea in children's books—describing the 
authentic tour in South-west. England of an ener¬ 
getic uncle and his nephews and nieces—with 
actual maps and complete camping lore. 5/- net 


Maribel Edwin’s 

ROUND THE YEAR STORIES 


A different story- 
week of the year, charming! 

JIOXI) SHEPPARD. To appear 
Spring and Summer Rooks now ready 


about birdi or beasts for every 
y illustrated by KAY- 
in four books. 

2/6 net 
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Continued from page 16 

“ Carry on, please,” the newcomer bade 
him. “ And each of us as he signs will call 
out his name and address.” 

The taxi-driver began. " Etienne Peri- 
gord, 5 rue SI Jean Olaph," he pronounced, 
as he signed. 

Next the roll was passed to the shop- 
woman. " Margel Scahstoff, 3gi Greffen- 
strassc, Anstadl.” She signed with a flourish. 

It was the musician’s turn. His fingers 
were trembling and his voice was trembling 
as well, as he signed and disclosed himself, 
“ Joachim Bracci, Villa Belltime, Modena." 
Then he passed the roll to his .neighbour, 
the fashionable young man. 

Who, after quizzing the three preceding 
names through his monocle and contem¬ 
plating the company with a faint smile, 
attached his signature in immaculate writing. 
“ Voila ! ” he drawled. “ Count Morelia, 
Calle de Honda, Monlego. At your service, 
dear comrades ! ” 

The butcher laughed, and grasped the pen 
in his turn. " My name,” he said loudly, 
“ is known to each one of you, comrades; 
for is it not written for all to read over 
my shop ? Hans Zurach ! " He slapped his 
great chest. “ Honest Hans, as they call 
me ! ” Then lie carried the roll deferentially 
to the last-comer. 

But now he rose, and first he bent over 
the roll, to scan name by name as Count 
.Morelia had done. And next, as he finished 
his writing, ” My name,” he said smoothly, 
‘‘ is David Ren wick of London.” 

And David Renwick it was 1 As he 
whipped off his mask, discarded the heavy 
ulster, and stood with straightened shoulders 
confronting his enemies, the composure of 
his bearing was so remarkable that it might 
hare staggered even Sir Richard Wakeling 
himself, that man whose words were so few 
and whose arm reached so far, that formid¬ 
able Chief of the Secret Service who, pinning 
liis faith so often on this mere lad,' had sent 
him before today into many a tight corner; 
but never into a tighter one than this. 

David Renwick of London 1 Who might 
Davicl Renwick be ? It was the youthfulness 
of this stranger that held them all gaping. 
But then, more and more shrilly, a passion¬ 
ate scream filled the room. It came from 
-Morelia, his drawl overwhelmed by his rage. 
He was on his feet, gesticulating and 
screaming that they were betrayed. 

Continued in the last column 


Jacko Runs 

Door Mother Jacko was laid up with 
a severe cold. 

She kept to her room very unwillingly, 
wondering how the family was to get on 
without her. 

Jacko assured her she need not worry. 
" I’ll run this show,” he declared. 
“ I can—you see.” 

He certainly started well. He drcssctl 
Baby, cooked the breakfast, and got his 


their work in good time. 

Upstairs Mother Jacko sipped her 
nice hot tea with relief. “ Jacko is a 
splendid lad when he tries, 
herself, and then she turned over on 
her pillow and had a little doze. 

Meanwhile " the splendid lad,” having 
cleared away the breakfast things, was 
asking himself “What next ? ” 

" Monday’s washing day,” prompted 
Baby. 

“ Good lad ! ” cried Jacko, giving 
him' a friendly thump. “ So it is.” 
And having filled up the big tul) with 
hot water, into which lie flung a pound 


the Show 

of soap suds, he dashed upstairs for the 
linen basket. He flung-the things into 
the water and proceeded to stir them 
up with the rolling pin. 

He was rather enjoying himself when 
the back door opened and in ran a 
cheeky little terrier. 

“ Hi 1 ” shouted Jacko, threatening 
it with the rolling pin. " Out of this." 

The dog, thinking it all part of a 


round and round the kitchen. 

Jacko gave chase, till suddenly the 
clumsy lad caught his foot against the 
stool. Over went the tub, 
splash 1 sending the water all over the 
floor and frightening Baby nearly out 
of liis wits. 

Baby began to scream, the dog 
began to bark, and Jacko, losing his 
temper, made more noise than either of 
them. 

The hullabaloo brought Mother 
Jacko down. 

The floor was a flood. It took her 
half the morning to get it dry. 


“ Aye, betrayed ! ’’ he persisted. " I have 
heard of this lad. He is employed by the 
British Secret Service 1 ” 

As soon as he could make his voice heard 
above the commotion, Etienne Perigord 
demanded whether Morelia was sure of that. 

The Count replied, " I’ll stake my life 
on it ! ” 

“ Or his,” said the woman, yet barely 
moving her lips. “ Or his,” she repeated in 
the same deadly undertone. “ For if it be 
as you say, then are all of us staking our 
liberty against his life. So ask yourselves, 
does the lad pay the forfeit ? Or do we ? ” 
Hans Zurach rent the roll across and 
across, and growling deep in his throat, ” You 
have heard, comrades—does the lad pay ? ” 
“ He pays 1 ” they answered, closing 
round David—all save Bracci, the musician, 
who darted to the door and, having extracted 
the key, which he thrust into his pocket, 
stood with back against it, and cried, 
“ Make an end of him ! He has seen our 
faces and heard our names ! ” 

Then, elbowing the others out of his way, 
the butcher came thrusting forward, a 
gorilla of a man, his hands curved like talons. 

It was the woman only who kept her 
presence of mind. For even as those talons 
reached David’s throat she'pushed Zurach 
back, and “ Wait! ” she commanded con¬ 
temptuously. ' ‘ We have ample time to—-—” 
“ Wait for what ? ” they cried hotly. 

“ To discover who betrayed us to him,” 
she retorted. “ For our own sakes we must 
discover that, ere we destroy him. Make 
him tell us first.'comrades ! ” 

David Itenwick’s breath was coming fast. 
As he backed away from the butcher he 
realised two things. First, that the locked 
door and inaccessible window’s provided him 
with little chance of escape. And, secondly, 
that whatever might befall himself, his job 
had been done by breaking up this gang. 

And now his wits came into action. The 
woman had quickened them. He said to 
her, “ You ask me who has betrayed you ? 
You wish me to tell you. Will vou let me go 
if I do ? ” 

" Yes,” she snapped. 

David knew that she lied. In the same 
steady voice he continued : " Ask yourself 
this, then : Who was it summoned this 
meeting ? ” He wws playing for time, 

“ Come ! Ask Hans Zurach,” he said, 
•" who vour Master Mind is," 

TO BE CONTINUED 


l!- 
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Over went the tub—splash ! 

father and Big Brother Adolphus off to game, wagged its tail, and scampered 


she told washing 


Ideal Gift Books for Girls and Boys 



The famous School Story 
Annual for boys and girls. 
All the favourite Greyfriars. 
St. Jim’s and Rookwooa 
characters. 2 Colour Plates. 


Net. 


- The Romance, Thrills and 
History of Motor-Racing in 
a beautifully illustrated gift 
book. The photographs alone 
arc worth the price. 


4 '- 

_Net 


All photogravure. Contains 
thrilling adventure stories 
and articles; grand plates of 
popular stars. A boy's book 
that girls will like, too. 


Net 





A jolly fun-picture and story , 
book for boys and girls of all 
ages. Packed with funny , 
pictures, verses, puzzles, 
games. 


Net 


A bumper book for all boys , 
from 9 to 16. Packed with. ’ 
adventure stories of world- i 
wide appeal and powerfully 
illustrated. . ■ •« 



Net 


Tor boys and girls up to 9 . 
cheery stories, dainty verse, 
pretty and amusing pictures, 
and *' Little Snowdrop " pic¬ 
ture story. 


A LL boys and girls love 
^ books—especially 
Annuals—and you are 
sure to do the right thing 
if you choose your gifts 
from this splendid selec¬ 
tion. All these books con¬ 
tain fascinating stories 
and pictures, they are 
strongly bound, and there 
is a diversity of interests 
to suit children of every’ 
age. Ask y T our newsagent 
to show you any of these. 

At all Newsagents 
and Booksellers 



Packed with good things. 
The ideal gift for boys and 
girls of all ages. Finest 
stories, best pictures, and 
clever fun. 


2'9 

Net 



Packed with detective adven- Mr f 
turo and thrills. An omnibus 
of the famous detective’s 
most exciting cases. Not a 
dull page. Net 


[CFMW 



There is a laugh on every ( 
pagol It contains everything 
to entertain boys and girls 4 
up to. 12 years of age. Net 


2'9 
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Are the Children Down East 
to Enjoy Christmas ? 

W E have a family of about 3,000, and many 
of them have fathers who are out of work 
and mothers who cannot afford even to give 
them a little extra food. 

“ No toys ! No crackers ! 

No parties ! No nothink ! ” 

Wouldn’t 'you like to help us to make Christmas 
real to these poor children ? It is only selfish 
children who never think of others. What a 
happy Christmas, you would have if you gave 
a happy Christmas to some other child! We 
want toys, puddings, clothes and money. 

Gifts, large and small, will .be gratefully 
received and acknowledged by— 

Rev. R. UOWNTREE CLIFFORD, 

WEST HAM CENTRAL MISSION 

409, Barking Road, London, E. 13 


WHO ARE THE “ANIMAL DEFENDERS”? 

They are the members of the YOUTH GROUP of the 
Animal Defence Society, who pledge themselves to help 
and defend any animal in need. Everyone who reads 
this Christmas message can become an Animal Defender. 
Everyone will, some time, come across animals who are 
hungry, cold, neglected, homeless, overloaded, tired or 
ill-treated. Or, you may find birds imprisoned in small 
cages or hurt by thoughtless people. These are waiting 
for their defender. They are looking to YOU to help 
them. Christmas is a time of kindliness and goodwill, 
when you specially remember the unhappy and forsaken 
children of God, be they human or animal. 

Join the Animal Defenders and wear their badge in 
blue and gold, which costs I/-. 

YOUTH CROUP 

Office : ANIMAL DEFENCE HOUSE, 15, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, LONDON, S.W.I. 

Youth Group Club Room': 24, St. Edmund’s Terrace, 
North Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W.8. 



REMEMBER SCROOGE ... 

J_|E found happiness at Christmas-time by 
bringing happiness to others. What 
greater reward could you wish than the know¬ 
ledge that you have helped to cheer some of 
- the thousands of ill-clad, underfed and crippled 
London children? Your gift will enable us to 
supply warm clothes, boots and toys. 

DO send something, however small. 

SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 

(RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 1S44) 

Patrons —Their Majesties The King, The Queen and Queen Mary. 

★ 

FOR 34 YEARS A PIONEER IN CHRISTIAN SOCIAL SERVICE 
FOR POOR AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 

191 Associated Missions. 6,SCO Cripples registered ar.d befriended. 

I a Children’s Homes and Camps. 6,000 Yol-jntary Helpers. 

■k 

PLEASE SEND A GENEROUS GIFT TO 

Air. Clifford Carter, General Secretary, John Kirk House, 32, John 
wm Street, London, W.C./. 


HOMELESS... UNWANTED 

We appeal in Christ's name on 
behalf of wronged and unwanted 
little ones. 200 are daily depen¬ 
dent upon us. 

Please help this great work cf saving 
innocent and helpless children with 
special gift to 

GORDON HARMER, Esq., Hon. Treasurer, ' . 

F. B. MEYER CHILDREN’S HOMeN 

93, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE RD., LONDON, S.E.1 



THE 

Christmas Trust 

C HRISTMAS is coming again and we 
shall all wish one another a Happy 
Christmas, forgetting if we can all the 
people in the world for whom it is an 
unhappy one. 

T hey are very many : there is no 
denying the sadness that clouds 
the world today, and there is little we 
can do except pray for the clouds to 
break. But, wait a minute : there is one 
thing more we can try. We can bring 
a gleam of happiness to the poor and 
weak.and helpless who are next door to 
us. We can make a Happy Christmas 
for the children. 

O F course we shall do it for our own 
children. But that is not enough. 
We must do so for the children we never 
see, and perhaps seldom think of, the 
children who are ragged and dirty and 
hungry, the children nobody wants. 

W e sometimes hear it said that no¬ 
body need go hungry in England. 
Do not believe it. Only the other day we 
learnt of a family of five children who 
were put to bed with nothing more to 
eat than a bread-pudding made of the 
crusts of bread that were all the food 
left in the house. You may be sure there 
are thousands of children nearly as 
badly off as that. In West Ham alone 
there are 3000 who would never taste 
a Christmas dinner unless it were pro¬ 
vided by you—and by others like you. 

T iiink of that and you will know that 
the candles you light on your 
children’s Christmas tree, will not 
twinkle half so brightly unless you light 
a candle for those other little ones. You 
need not go far to find them. In these 
pages you can read of them; and learn 
at the same time what good and helpful 
people are doing to make life easier and 
happier for them. 

T here arc the children of the West 
Ham Mission and the East End 
Mission, and those of the Field Lane 
Institution the poorest of the poor. There 
are the homeless children, aided or 
adopted by the F. B. Meyer Children's 
Home. There are the children of the 
London Orphan School, and there is the 
Little Folks Home at Bexhill. .There 
is the Shaftesbury Society, which bears 
so honoured.a name and does so fine a 
work as to give it the right to say with 
Charles Dickens, “ God bless Christmas.” 

A nd so say all of us, if we have won 
the right to do so by trying to 
make it blessed for those who need help 
most. We ought to give more freely 
because this is a Christmas which stands 
apart from many others. Not so long 
ago we all stood in the valley of the 
shadow of impending war. The shadow 
has lifted. Let us in gratitude give what 
we can as a peace offering. 

L et us give something also, not to 
poor children alone,- and not only 
to the sick children in the hospitals, but 
to children who are more than destitute, 
those whom nobody seems to want, and 
who are so little cared for that they are 
treated with, cruelty and neglect.' There 
are many such who are the perpetual 
care of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. And 
lastly, a word for those poor dumb 
creatures the dogs and cats and horses- 
and donkeys who are even more helpless 
than children, and who would be treated 
worse except for the two societies who 
make them their care. Arthur Mee 


“EIGHT POUNDS A DAY 

JUST PAYS OUR WAY” 

-BUS SHAT EIGHT POUNDS SS 
HARD T© FIND l 

-The- 


LITTLE TOLHS HOME 

Bexhill-on-Sea (Seaside Branch of the Queen's 
Hospital for Children, London, E.2). 

Maintained by Voluntary Contributions 

Since the Home was opened in 1911, 5703 children from 
London’s poorest areas have received the benefits of skilled 
medical arid nursing treatment. 

PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW TO : 

The Secretary, The Little Folks Home Fund, The 
Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, E.2. 



450 

Father¬ 
less 

BOYS 

AMD 

GIRLS 

now at 
the 

LONDON ORPHAN S€MQOL 

& ROYAL BRITISH ORPHAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, 

REQUIRE HELP 

■fc They are being fed, clothed and given a Secondary 
- Education. 

£ 32,000 is required each year for general purposes. 

Contributionswill be gladly and gratefully acknowledged 
; -if sent,to— • y 

HENRY EASTV/OOD, Secretary. 

Offices : 15, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate, London,E.C.3 


THIS MAY BE OF HELP TO YOU 

For the convenience of readers we shall be pleased 
To forward contributions to any of these Societies. 
Amounts for-one ^or more of the Charitable Institu¬ 
tions mentioned on this page may be sent in one 
cheque, please indicate how- you would like your 
■ gifts allpcated, and address The Editor; The 
Children's Newspaper, John Carpenter House, 
Whitefriars, E.C.q. 


MAKE YOUR DOC A J.O.D.! 

The Jolly Old Dogs' Society 

Helps Poor People’s Sick and Injured Pets -fa 

Members.receive a neat blue-and-silver collar medallion, engraved 
with owner’s name and address. “ C.N.” readers will receive a 
special Xmas Gift—the new “A.I Dog Book.” 

Send 2s. 6d., deg’s name and your name and address to : 

"CHUM,” CHIEF J.O.D., 

NATION CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

VICTORIA STATION HOUSE, LONDON, S.W.I. 


Christmas ? 


Plans are being made again this year to 
provide in the Institution on Christmas 
Day from 800 to 1,000 dinners (to include 
Roast Beef and Plum Pudding) for ABSOLUTELY DESTITUTE MEN 
AND WOMEN. 

During the Festive Season crowds of Slum Children in East Central London 
will be given Treats; while groceries, clothing, toys, and tons' of coal will 
be sent to the homes of the poorest of the poor. 

Please help the Committee to carryout this programme by sending a 
donation to William Wilkes, Secretary, 

FIELD LANE INSTITUTION (F 0 ^ 4 N i D ) ED 

VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C.I. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur- Mee’s Children’s- En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Boot Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Same Thing 

\yilE>r a Chinese sailor said 
he was called Sneeze 
the master of the ship asked 
if that were his Chinese name. 

“ That my English name, 
sir,” replied the sailor. “ In 
China my name is Ah Choo.” 

Charade 

first's three parts of what 
you'd wish 

Your'dearest next to be, 

But how shall 1 describe my whole 
To any, or to thee ? 

Tis visible, we read, but who 
Will own he sees the air ? 

They say it rings, but tis no bell 
I safely may declare. 

Answer nexl week 

A Pig in a Parlour 

\\ 7 hy is a pig in a parlour like 
a house on fire ? 

Because the sooner it is put 
out the better. 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Dec. 4, ■ Cardinal Richelieu 

died . . . . . 1642 

5. Alexandre Dumas died 1870 

6. General Monk born . . 1608 

7. John Flaxman, sculptor 

and artist, died . . 1826 

8. Richard Baxter died . 1691 

9. Anthony Van Dyck died 1641 
10. William Lloyd Garrison 

born.1805 

Hidden Parts 

Jn each of the following throe 
sentences are concealed 
the names of two parts of a 
tree. 

At Wigan we called at a 
milk-bar kept by Tom. 

In addition to our hero, 
others tried to grab ranchers 
and cowboys. 

Across the lea vesper bells 
told of evening’s approach. 

• - Answer next week 

No Place For Him 



In the Countryside Now 


Wig«on /so-called from 
ttliz call o r Vco-joa") arrive 
fa rhoacaads- to 
feed by anjht' 
on the 'marches’ 
a ad <zstaanc<?. 



Thia. Ch.riel mas Roee ie 
aoT a True roee, but a member 
of The bcjffercup family.and 
its likeaees inform to The 
KiajfCbpcoill readily be s-eea 



Holly, oace knoun as 
holm, has been used as 
aCbrisTmas decoration 
Since Roman 
-Times. The 
uihire cjood 
takes stain, 
readily, and' 
is used for 
imitation ^ 
ebony 



ay I 

attracted to your -reeding 
table if Vou putouf some 
uashellea hazel nuts, tie 
ceil I carry them, to the nearest 
tree or waif and splitthe 
Shells uith a feu — — 
powerful blows. 



An Old Proverb in a New Dress 

Inhabitants of domiciles of 
vitreous formation 
Of lapidary projectiles should 
never make jactation. 

This proverb is more 
familiar as People who live 
in glass-houses should not 
throw stones. 


Ici on Parle Franpais 



'[’HE lighthouse was shown to 
Jack Horner, 

But he turned away with a sigh. 
There wasn’t a single corner 
Where he could eat his pie ! 


Le placard Le chien Un os 

cupboard _ dog ' bone 
La vieille M£re Hubbard est 
allee au placard pour donner un 
os a son pauvre chien. 

Old Mother Hubbard went to the 
cupboard to get her poor dog a bone. 

Welcome Visitors 

gAMUEL Smile and Lemuel Laugh 
Are two little fairies bright; 
They’re always ready for fun and 
chaff, 

And sunshine is their delight. ■ 
One says Please and the other savs 
Do, • 

And both together say “ 1 love 
you! ” 

So', Lemuel Laugh and Samuel 
Smile, 

Come you in, and tarry awhile. 

Try This One 

JJkke is an amusing trick to 
try on your friends when 
you are sitting round a table. 

Ask one of them to raise 
his right foot an inch or two 
from the ground and swing it 
from the knee in a clockwise 
direction. Then ask him to 
write a large letter D while 
still swinging his leg. The 
chances are that he will be 
unable to perform the two 
operations simultaneously— 


either his leg will begin to 
swing in the opposite direc¬ 
tion or he will find that he 
wants to form a circle in¬ 
stead of the letter D. 

Very soon all the others at 
the table will be trying to do 
it, with probably no better 
results. 

A Well-Known Book 

A printer was setting up the 
title of a well-known book, 
read by most girls and boys, 
when the letters fell to the 
floor and were mixed up. 
Here are the letters. Can 
you form the title from them ? 
EIOOOUBCNNRRSS. 

Answer next week 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west, Saturn is in the 
south, stmt 

Uranus in the 
south-east. In 
the morning 
Mars and 
Venus are in 
the south-east. 
The picture 
shows the 
moon as it 
may be seen at half-past nine on 
Sunday evening, December 4 . 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Arithmetical Prohlen. £0 ami £2 
Peter Puck’s run Fair 
The Bird-Table 

|a|c|c|f| Fid The M atch Puzzle 
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This shows*how 
the bird-table was 
divided. The four 
birds were Chaf¬ 
finch, Blackbird, 
Goldcrest, Stone- 
chat'. 


I UJ 
I_j 

The Christian 
name was 
Reginald 
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Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next week 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1. Travel in mid¬ 
air. 6. Staid. 11. Solitary. 12. Tool 
used by shoemakers. 14. An image. 
15. Year.* 16. To remunerate. 17. 
United Kingdom.* 18. A large pitcher. 
21. Two. 24. Expiation. 28. A kind 
of vase. 30. Animal allied to the lemurs. 
31. Australia’s ostrich. 33. Used for 
steering. 35. Part of a flower. 37. For 
instance. 38. A small child. 39. Royal 
Engineers.* 40. The longest measure 
of an object. 41. Hoards. 

Reading Down. 1. Most birds do 
this. 2. Learning. 3. Preposition. 
4. One of the civet family. 5. To strike 
a gentle blow. 6. Crafty. .7. A kind 
of sofa. 8. An announcement.* 9. A 
roving journey. 10. A big deer. 13. A 
thin, light biscuit. 19. A staff of 
authority. 20. A conspicuous part 
played by anyone. 21. A plague. 22. 
A scrap of news. 23. Pertaining to a 
wall. 25. The top of the world. 26. 
Country fogs. 27. Airs. 29. A strata¬ 
gem. 32. A small lake. 34. Canine 
quadruped. 36. Bustle. 


Five-Minute Story 

The Leaf Express 

I t was finished ! The fine 
big wooden engine that 
Len’s father had made for 
his birthday present and that 
hadn’t been quite done in 
time for the great day. But 
now, with eyes as glistening 
as the new green paint on 
his treasure, the boy was 
speeding it up and down in 
the garden by the pedals. 

“ You’ll have to supply the 
steam yourself, old man,” 
his father had said laughingly. 

Lcn had laughed too. 
“ Well, I’ll get Jill to do the 
noise part, anyhow,” he had 
replied, and he made his 
sister earn her rides in the 
tender by- hissing and hooting 
her loudest. 

“ We’ll be the leaf express 
for a bit,” he told her.- 
“ Dad wants heaps of leaf 
mould for the garden, so 
we’ll keep getting the tender 
full of leaves from Copse Lane ; 
you can sit on top and keep 
them from blowing away,” 
he added. 

It was great fun shovelling 
up the leaves and making the 
heap grow at the bottom of 
the garden, and as the children 
felt they were being useful 
as well the leaf express was 
kept busy. 

Suddenly there was a crash¬ 
ing noise and a shout. 

“Whatever was that?” 
cried Jill. 

She and Ecu stood staring 
at one another in the duslc. 

They left the engine and 
peered round the corner of 
the lane. 

There, a few yards away, 
was tlie postman sprawling 
on the ground beside his 
bicycle. 

“ Those rotting leaves! 
They’re downright danger¬ 
ous,” he groaned as tiie 
children reached him. " I’ve 
skidded on them and- cut 
myself badly in the fall.” 

Leu and Jill didn’t waste 
any time just looking. In a 
jiffy Leu had the bicycle up. 

“ I don’t think that is 
damaged,” he cried. " You 
wheel it, Jill.” And, racing 
bade for his engine, he said 
to the postman : 

“ Now if you can just 
squat on top of the leaves 
I’ll have you at our house in a 
very few minutes. Mum will 
soon bandage up your cuts,” 
he assured him. 

So the children’s mother 
saw a strange sight when she 
came to the door, a- few 
minutes later, to tell them 
tea was ready. 

“ Well,” she said presently, 
when the postman had been 
sent on his way after first 
aid and a cup of tea ; “ we’ve 
never had the postman arrive 
by train before. No wonder 
he says he won’t forget the 
leaf express in a hurry ! ” she 
declared, laughing. 



MIEN looking at your own loved 
one, or of those of other families 
, . . DO YOU ever think of that 
other child — for whose protection 
the National Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Cruelty to Children came into 
existence 54 years ago ? 

But for the intervention of this 
National Voluntary Society last 
year, 120,995 future citizens would 
be suffering to-day. 

PLEASE SEND A CHRISTMAS GIFT 

to WILLIAM J. ELLIOTT,I0.B.E., Director, 
N.S.P.C.C., VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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A FOUNTAIN PEN for 2* 

The fiillotf Xib with Hip now " Inqu* 1 - 
dtmt, Be»crvoJr ” attachment (Pat. No. 
477466) gives fountain-pen action T\ith 
advantages of Hillott SiainJcsx Steel Nil*. 
" Jnqurduet ” opens for easy cleaning. 
Supplied with three patterns of nth. 

stationers stock, or box containin ' 
3 pens can be obtained direct 
from Joseph Oillolt & Sons, Ltd., 
pout free on ( receipt of 7'.d. in 
stamps. 




’JOSEPH CILLOTT 6 SDKS LTD.,VICTORIA WK5.,BIRMINGHAM. I 
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IN CARTONS 

2”, 3* 6" 

AUoJ B Qtr.lb.l©cse. 
Of «tf good confcctioncrc 
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